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VEGETABLE CLOTH. 


T is only a short time ago that a young man of much enterprise 
and little conscience persuaded many ladies in some of our sub- 
urban towns to buy of him seeds which he declared would develop 
into plants which would in time produce wash rags. The young 
man was punished by imprisonment, and his victims were perhaps 
equally punished by the complacent smiles of their more sapient 
husbands, who, take their word for it, would never have been so 
eredulous as to believe that cloth could grow ready-made. 

As a matter of fact there would have been nothing very extraor- 
dinary in it had the young man told the very truth about his seeds ; 
for in many parts of the world, notably in warm countries, well- 
woven cloth in large pieces is grown on the trees. And all that 
is required in some cases to obtain the cloth is to strip it off, which 
is done about as easily as the rind is peeled from an orange. In 
other cases the vegetable fabric needs, to prepare it for use, only 
a little soaking in water and a beating between two stones. 

In the weaving of cloth, as in most if not all of our arts, nature 
has been before man. In the legend of Arachne we are given to 
understand that the art of weaving was learned from the spider, 
but it is much more likely that long before the Greeks or their 
ancestors thought of weaving, they used nature’s own fabrics; for 
we know that they were familiar with the inner bark or bast of 
the lime-tree which they are mentioned in the Odyssey as using 
for wrapping and for tying garlands with. This bast is easily 
separable into delicate strips, and was at one time used as a prim- 
itive cloth, though now made principally into mats. The cloth of 
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the lime-tree was in use among the prehistoric lake-dwellers, so 
that there can be no question of the antiquity of its use. 

When Congo was first visited by the white man, the natives 
marvelled at the clothing worn by their visitors, and expressed 
their astonishment that such beautiful fabrics could be grown on 
trees. Their own cloth was derived from a sort of mangrove-tree, 
called by the Portuguese enzanda, and what was more natural 
than that they should fancy that all cloth should be grown in the 
same way? It is possible to imagine the women of Congo believ- 
ing that cloth could be manufactured, and the men laughing at 
them for their credulity. 

Iu the islands of the Pacific a very white and beautiful cloth is 
made by wetting and beating the inner bark of the paper-mulber- 
ry-tree, In the Sandwich Islands, and also in the Feejee and Ton- 
ga islands, the cloth thus made was the finest procurable, though 
considerable skill was exhibited by the native women in the weav- 
ing into cloth of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk. In Madagascar, 
too, the natural cloth preceded the woven stuff, and in some parts 
of the island stretched and beaten bark is now the only cloth in 
use. In many parts of the world the palm-tree supplies all the 
cloth used by the people. This, however, is coarse and brown, and 
not at all comparable to many of the other vegetable fabrics in 
use. 

The most remarkable of the vegetable cloths are to be found in 
America, So white in color and so perfect in texture is one of 
these that the early voyagers would not believe, until shown, that 
it grew on a tree, and was not manufactured. It is taken off in 
strips of about two yards square, and twelve strips may be had 
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one tree. Taken casually into the hand and examined, no- 
would suspect that this delicate fabric was anything else 
the illusion which is so much worn in this country. More- 
this natural lace may be washed without sustaining material 
injury, except in the loss of its pure whiteness 

The tree lagetto, from which this cloth is derived, is common in 
Central America and the West India Islands, and it has not yet 
been superseded by the looms of other countries in the favor of 
the poorer classes. The tree is not a large one, being perhaps a 
foot in circumference, and the inner and outer bark together are 
not more than a quarter-inch thick. The cloth is well packed, 
however, though so conveniently that it is only necessary to soak 
the bark in water to persuade it to yield up its filmy sheets. 
When softened, the layers are easily separated with the point of a 
knife, and may then be stripped off with very little care. 

Thus one little lagetto-tree will furnish a native bride with a 
complete outfit, from bridal robe and veil to mosquito curtains. 
Indeed, nature has made it easy enough to live in our tropies, and 
has even provided a few luxuries such as money can not secure in 
our colder lands. In illustration of this, in Honduras there is the 
cloth which needs only to be plucked, there is the soap plant 7 
which grows by the stream ready for instant use, and the bluing 
plant, which answers without preparation as well as the most care- 
fully manufactured indigo. And as for jewels, to say nothing of 
the opals which are dear at a cent apiece, there are the living dia- 
monds, the luminous beetles, which are in general use by night for 
hair ornaments. 

No doubt it was a study of the lagetto cloth which led the an- 
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cient inhabitants of Mexico and Central America 
to use the fibres of pine-apple, banana, agave, and 
other plants for weaving purposes. In Florida, 
too, besides the natural cloth obtained from bark, 
the natives were found to have a rude process of 
weaving vegetable fibres. 





HEART-BREAK. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
VI terraces meeting the river, 
A dream of purple, a bloom of gray, 
Waters that far in the red light shiver, 
Boughs that slowly and weirdly sway, 
Fleeting blossom-breath sweet as musk, 
Peace and passion and splendid dusk. 


Where is a world more sweet than this is? 
Lovers together side by side, 
Mute caresses and lingering kisses— 
The world so sweet and the world so wide! 
The folding dark forgetting its flush, 
Peace and passion and perfect hush. 


Is there peace, then, where there is passion ? 
Hearts that plunge with tumultuous throbs, 
Self-forgotten in mighty fashion, 
Joy yearning to pain, smiles half to sobs— 
Peace where infinite longing craves 
The stars themselves, and finds only graves! 
Under the terrace the splendor is spending 
To deepest shadow, and two step down— 
A lofty head that is tenderly bending, 
The floating folds of a dim white gown— 
And out of the darkness a silver flash 
Of water-drops and the oars’ soft plash 


Slowly the beat comes round in the eddy, 
And ever before them that wondrous glow 
Where they hang suspended in heaven already, 
With heaven above and with heaven below, 

Till the gold and scarlet melt in mist, 
And the pale stars swarm through the amethyst. 
And the tide to its great sea-caves is starting— 

Oh, to go out with it, falling fast! 

Where dew-drenched branches shall hide no 
parting— 

Oh, bliss of the world too sweet to last! 
While, swinging and ringing from distant towers, 
The bells are telling the flying hours. 

Was ever a world so sad as this is? 

What is a year, that its circles wear 
To agonies stronger than all its blisses, 

And the swallowing gulfs of a black despair! 
’Twere better never to draw a breath: 

There is naught, there is naught, in the world 
but Death! 
Sunset may burn and bloom on the river, 

And its bubble break to the dipping oar, 
Waves may shiver, and bell tones quiver, 

Passionate parting shall be no more. 
Passionate parting is naught, he saith ; 

There is naught, there is naught, in the world 
but Death! 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY, 
and HARPER'S Bazan may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





* Harper's Youne Pgopie never fails to please 
and instruct its multitude of readers.” — Christian 
Intelligencer. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An I.iustratep Weekty, 

Published August 12, has for its leading story 
“THE ‘LUCK’ OF THE SCHOONER 
‘DOLLY,’” 
by Frank H. Converse. This is followed by“ Mr. 
Thompson and the Rabbits,” by Attan Forman ; 
“ The Story of a Ring,” Part IV., by Lucy C. 
Lintin ; “ How to Make and Sling a Hammock,” 
éy Lievrenant Wortn G. Ross, U.S.R.M.; and 

other interesting stories and articles. 

Among the many attractions of this number 
special attention may be called to the true story of 
“TWO BRAVE BOYS,” 
by Exior McCormick, which relates how young 
Messrs, Frank and William Hardina recently res- 
cued two young girls from drowning in the Bronx 

River, near Harlem. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 Per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Younc Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
Our next number will contain a full-page illus- 
tration of the newest styles of Lapies’ AvTUMN 
TOILETTES. 








SOCIAL GOSSIP. 


FPHIS is certainly the age of humanity, 

and of organized kindness toward man 
and other animals. But it has not yet seen 
the foundation of a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to the Modest by means of 
the “Social Gossip” column of the newspa- 











legal penalties, and received a severe lecture 
from the Chief Justice, for printing a scan- 
dalous paragraph about two anonymous 
fashionable folk. But several well-known 
papers published a defense of the reprobate 
editor, and of the practice of printing float- 
ing gossip, while many sympathizers of high 
and low degree condoled with the offender, 
whom they chose to consider a victim. 

One clever scribe, in mitigation of the of- 
fense, declared that in society Lord CoLr- 
RIDGE himself, for all his airs of virtnous in- 
dignation, is a brilliant teller of the very 
kind of tales which he officially condemned 
in the society journal. Besides, the talk of 
most people in the world of leisure is, he 
maintained, chiefly tittle-tattle, and person- 
alities are not only the most common but 
by far the most interesting topic of debate. 
In short, as THACKERAY pathetically asked, 
what would become of conversation if we 
couldn’t discuss the character of the lady 
who has just left the room? 

But surely there is a vast difference of de- 
gree, if not of kind, between spoken hearsay 
and printed hearsay. We all know that 
nothing can save us from the candid friend. 
We have not an oddity, a defect, a secret, 
which he (or she) does not see with anoint- 
ed vision, and retail with crystalline speech. 
Our character, capacity, manners, fortune, 
associations, blunders, debts, deficiencies, 
these of course are the property and play- 
things of the people we ask to dinner and 
bow to on the sidewalk. The well-bred ‘ac- 
cept this condition of humanity with stoi- 
cism; the vulgar make a useless fuss. But 
the most noted persons among us are known 
personally to but a few hundreds of their 
fellows. PascaL may have been right when 
he said that if all men knew what they say 
of one another, there would not be four 
friends in the world. But they seldom do 
know what is said, and their natural vanity 
leads them to believe the general verdict to 
be favorable. 

When the newspapers print this private 
babble, however, annoyance becomes cruel- 
ty. The dwellers in Gath and the street- 
yarn spinners of Askelou toll it as a sweet 
morsel under their tongue. The Gath Trump- 


| eler and The Askelon Period reprint it with 


head-lines, italics, and amplifications which 
distort and exaggerate it. The curious pub- 
lic does not acknowledge these restraints 
of breeding, circumstance, and association 
which limit comment in one’s own circle. 
And many a man and woman has under- 
gone agonies of mortification in public and 
private because some Paulina Pry chose to 
print a bit of personal gossip which she 
saw uo harm in, and whose offense lay not 
in its assertion, but in its publicity. 

It is not a sound defense to say that peo- 
ple like to read these personalities, and that, 
as gossip always has been, so it always will 
be, the world’s favorite amusement. No 
doubt these assertions are true. No doubt 
club-houses, and sewing circles, and “dan- 
cing classes,” and boarding-houses, and the 
piazzas of summer hotels, are vast mills for 
the manufacture of personal gossip, idle, 
careless, or malicious. But there is neces- 
sarily a limit to the supply of raw material, 
and the wearers forget this week the pat- 
tern of last week’s goods, which are speed- 
ily out of market, so to speak. But what 
the 1tiewspapers do is to offer the hands of 
Briareus and the lungs of Boanerges and 
the wings of Mercury to these makers and 
venders of gossip. 

And if most of the people who are gos- 
siped about in the society columns do not 
object, and a few of the baser sort approve, 
there remains a contingent of the delicate- 
minded to whom the mere seeing of their 
names in the public prints stings like an 
insult. Privacy may be going out of fash- 
ion, but many people do still enjoy it, and it 
certainly does seem hard that their preju- 
dices, antiquated as they doubtless appear 
to the “ gentlemanly reporter,” should not be 
respected. 





ONE’S OWN HOUSE. 


UR own house has always a beauty and 
attractiveness to us which no other 
possesses, however stately and costly that 
other may be. There js & charm in our own 
little garden patch whieh all the parks and 
terraces of an English estate can not reach. 
The views from our own windows, if our 
house is not in a crowded city, are so many 
landscapes by the great Master, as ALPHONSE 
KARR says, the originality of which not even 
the most famous connoisseur can disprove. 
Our veranda may be rade and insignificant 
beside the balconies of Venice, but all the 
same it is a suburb of dream-land to us. 
While our ceilings have uo artistic frescoes, 
and our walls are hung with no medieval 
tapestries, yet the selection of their modest 
papers and borders affords us a certain de- 
light quite unknown to those who leave the 
decorations of their palaces to the taste of 
others. Here there is no landlord to dread ; 


pers. An English journalist lately incurred | nothing but fire and taxes: it is an invest- 





ment upon which we have an insured in- 
come, not in dollars and cents, but in com- 
fort and independ and consideration. 
Like « castle in the air, we may add beau- 
ties av’ vonveniences year by year without 
being obliged to consult a landlord, or be- 
seech him if the roof leaks or the drain is 
defective ; and what a pleasure it is to throw 
out a bay- window here, or a suggestion 
there, even in imagination, where stone and 
mortar and labor are so cheap, when it is 
our own house we are improving! It isa 
hobby upon which we may spend our money 
without being the worse for it, and it is 
something to leave in our will. In our own 
house we may strike root, and erect our 
household gods, hang our pictures, arrange 
our furniture, dispose our bric-d-brac, know- 
ing they will remain there indefinitely, per- 
haps, and not be heaped into a job wagon 
every Ist of May to be battered, cracked, 
and scratched within an inch of their exist- 
ence. Here, too, we may begin to cultivate 
our neighbors, being no longer nomadic, or 
likely to change them every season, as we 
would the fashion of our clothes. Here we 
are a sort of petty potentate; it is we who 
dictate whether the architecture shall be 
Queen Anne or Early English; it is we who 
say what color the house shall be painted, 
and not a crusty landlord with no taste 
but a taste for economy. Here we may sit 
and look out on the world beyond through 
the window of the daily paper, and thank 
our stars that neither our rent nor our board 
can be raised, and here we may speak our 
mind, and tender pleasant hospitalities. 








WATERING-PLACE AND SEA- 
SIDE FANCIES ABROAD. 


OTHING strikes the traveller more forcibly 
than the greater economy of watering-place 
dressing in Europe than in America. The cotton 
gowns, cheap hats, old cloaks and bonnets (all 
made to do duty on the sea-shore and in the 
mountains), are worn by the very best people— 
the nobility of England, France, Russia, and Italy. 
All this strikes the traveller forcibly. However, 
there are also actresses abroad who are always 
in full dress, and certain élégantes whose highest 
ambition is to emulate them; and it would be 
absurd to say that they do not dress showily at 
Biarritz, Deauville, and Trouville, or at Aix-les- 
Bains, Homburg, and Baden-Baden. What is 
wanting in expensive material is made up in 
gorgeous color, bright red being the favorite. A 
red foulard silk skirt, with polonaise of the same 
fabric covered with dull yellow sunflowers, a lit- 
tle tip-top bonnet pointed in front, with a bunch 
of buttercups high in air: such was one of the 
dresses lately seen on a fashionable race-course 
alongside the old cloaks above referred to. 

But where an American woman would spend 
two hundred dollars for her outfit in such a 
dress, the French woman spends two hundred 
francs. She buys cheap Oriental silk, and puts 
cotton and linen wherever they can be put, instead 
of using what Americans call “ good material” 
all through. And the French woman is right, 
for economy should be among the first laws of 
dress, 

Those who are old enough to remember the 
“Grecian bend” may see a reproduction of it to- 
day on the beach at Deauville. A figure dressed 
in a short skirt, which in its way is made full and 
gathered into a band, like the pictures in Nicholas 
Nickleby drawn by Cruikshank forty years ago, 
then an immense bustle which tilts the skirt 
shorter behind than in front, the waist tight and 
pointed, with a kangaroo pouch in front of some 
bright-colored silk, like an elongated shirt bosom, 
a queer little pointed bonnet on the head tilted 
before and behind, with an immense bunch of 
flowers on the very top—a thing shaped like an 
eccentric sea-shell: such is the extraordinary 
outline presented by a Parisian belle at the sea- 
side or at the watering-places. 

It is said by the modistes in Paris that the 
bathing season must create a surprise.. Rules 
are slackened, and fashion is left very much to 
the fancy of individuals. The caprice of some 
actress or of some Russian princess, some hero- 
ine of one of Ouida’s novels, may let loose on 
the world a set of astounding novelties; and as 
Paris is where these panoplies of fashion are 
forged, it is instructive to go to a first-class mil- 
liner in Paris and hear her talk of the future. 
In the month of July all the fashionable bonnet- 
makers are at work on velvet and fur and winter 
bonnets for the Americans to take home. It is 
the hardest month in which to buy a summer 
bonnet. But to return to our watering-places, To 
judge by an outside glance at the watering-place 

ress, eccentricity, as we have said, is in the 
ascendant. One wears a cotton gown al] covered 
with stamped red poppies ; another has a foulard 
stamped with playing-cards ; a third, one covered 
with exclamation points. But red is the rage. 
It is thought to set off the complexion better than 
any other color. The wisp of crimson tulle tied 
over the face we have seen in America, but not 
the immense bunch of poppies, or crimson roses, 
or rich artificial red hollyhocks, or china asters, 
which crown nearly every woman’s head in hat 
or bonnet. 

Red zephyr gowns, red crape hats, red batiste, 
red embroidery on white cambric, are all much 
worn. Scarlet bodice with jockey basque behind, 
over a white skirt embroidered with red, with 
officer collar and bracelet (as the band around 
the elbow sleeve is called) of velvet, and a half- 
belt of velvet in front: this is a favorite and 
very dashing dress. 





These plain round skirts are a direct invention 
of the enemy—that is, the dressmaker—to obliter- 
ate the becoming and elegant gored skirt and the 
trained princesse dress. They require new ma- 
terial, and a great deal of it. Water-fall folds at 
the back have brought in long loose tunic fronts. 
These are turned back or draped, as the wearer 
pleases. Double-width tissues are necessary for 
these festooned tunies. If the tunic is furnished 
with a kangaroo jacket, which falls down low (as 
a crimson foulard over a blue serge), one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of a turkey-cock. But the 
élégantes insist on wearing them, so they must 
be accepted as fashion. Perhaps sometimes they 
make a very pretty finish to otherwise tight-fitting 
gowns worn out-of-doors without a mantle, and 
lend a laisser-aller to home dresses, which may be 
thus laced beneath the kangaroo pouch and un- 
laced at will. For those who prefer to be girt 
firmly within their cuirass bodice, the jacket 
fastening diagonally and with lapels @ Vinero- 
yable is better, however. Lapels and cuffs of 
black velvet on these bright cotton gowns, with 
a black hat and a bunch of poppies or dark red 
roses, produce a very neat and jaunty effect. 
Machine lace is used with the greatest profu- 
sion on these sea-side costumes, also striped 
goods, until sometimes the young women look 
as if made up out of awnings. 

For evening gowns at the Casino balls the 
Parisian élégantes wear short dresses of black 
lace, made with three deep flounces over a color, 
These skirts have two bodices: one of black 
velvet for cool evenings, and the collar, sleeves, 
and basque are lined with red, which shows but 
little. The other bodice is of bright red Sicilienne, 
with short elbow sleeves and open throat. This 
is worn with black silk gloves to the elbow or 
black mitts, a pretty little bonnet of beaded tulle 
pinched up in a high point over the forehead, and 
an immense bunch of red poppies standing high. 

Sometimes plain gowns of tawny yellow or 
bright gold-color are worn, made with the short 
skirt and full gathers behind, with bodice fitted 
like a habit, a short round basque with ruffles of 
coffee-colored lace at throat and wrist. A brown 
straw bonnet trimmed with cowslips or butter- 
cups completes this toilette. 

The stockings are often a complete contrast to 
these bizarre dresses, either of bright blue or of 
brilliant red or black, or even of Scotch tartan, 
Slippers with immense buckles are worn. 

It is curious to observe that along with this 
very decided dash into the least picturesque style 
of dress, that of forty years ago, there is a great 
research after the graceful in costume, as shown 
at the late Shakespeare festival in London, the 
various fancy fairs, the papers written for the 
Health Exhibition, and the great attempt to bring 
in Egyptian fashions. The field is wide for ex- 
plorers after the picturesque and original in cos- 
tume, and it is curious that going back even a 
couple of thousand years the student can find 
much that is amenable to nineteenth - century 
taste and requirements. Certainly the same 
shaped bangles and bracelets were used then as 
now, and the nineteenth century is returning to 
the soft clinging silks, India muslins, silk gauze, 
and fine woollen stuffs, the beautifully embroid- 
ered zephyrs, which Eastern women always 
wore. The gold and silver embroideries, jewels, 
antique bracelets, and wrought materials with 
gold thread running through are all copies of 
the past. The drapery swathed around the hips, 
the high puff at the shoulder, are all from clas- 
sic models. Yet directly that this Renaissance 
seems to be cropping out comes the saucy round 
skirt, the kangaroo pouch, the hideous bustle, 
and the little eccentric high, pinched, pointed 
bonnet; ail devised to counteract and defy the 
improvement. Of course when everything else 
goes up, the hair goes up, so ladies are now am- 
bitious of a handsome nuqgue—that is, the hair 
from the neck up to the top of the head, and the 
little curls at its base. This beautiful part of 
the head and neck has been concealed of late 
years; now it is so much admired that false 
nuques ave made by ingenious hair-dressers, and 
put on with India rubber, It is a subject inva- 
riably interesting to all women how to dress the 
hair to the best advantage which nature has be- 
stowed upon them. When a pretty mode is in- 
troduced, everybody is apt to adopt it, and with- 
out always consulting their own faces. For short, 
stout persons, the hair combed high is most be- 
coming. There is nothing prettier than a well- 
shaped head and handsome nuque. The fashion 
so prevalent of cutting the dresses low down in 
the back of the neck to a poiut is especially fa- 
vorable to the display of the nuque. Now the 
high hair prevails; but there are some heads 
which should cling to the Grecian knot, and the 
low full hair at the back of the head is indis- 
pensable to the beauty of some women, But 
the very high hair now worn is indispensable 
to the fashion of the very high bonnet, and 
the bright, jaunty, and rather wicked style of 
dress. Amongst the new ornaments for bon- 
nets, grasshoppers and frogs have a very mark- 
ed favor; entomological specimens in the form 
of pins and brooches, fruits, nuts, and fungi; a 
frog in bright green velvet with bright eyes is 
a great favorite. He is disagreeably life-like, 
but will probably disappear before long. The 
imitation fruits and mushrooms for bonnets are 
wonderful; a bunch of strawberries with leaves 
and flowers could have been eaten with cream. 
The play of color and design amongst all these 
artificialities is worth seeing. The wild flow- 
ers, the orchids, the fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
weeds, and even monstrosities like spiders, cater- 
pillars, and snails, are so well imitated that they 
become works of art, while the really beautiful 
things, like the roses, are indeed most worthy of 
admiration. But the age is satiated with beau- 
ty. It no longer desires it. It is, however, a 
pleasure to remember, amid all this eccentricity 
at the sea-side, a dinner party in London where 
Lady Egmont wore pale gray tulle with pearls 
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and diamonds, Lady Ellenborough white and sil- 
ver brocade with diamond tiara. It sounds like 
a symphony after an overture to Robert le Diable, 
like the mvon coming out over a lake after look- 
ing at fire-works. 

The gay, dissolute, and rich Russian women 
are leaders in all that is capricious and eccentric 
in dress. To obey their high behests the Paris- 
ian modistes work day and night. They are not 
satisfied with elegance, they must have vivacity, 
or, to use a favorite term of their own, diab/e- 
vie. Their games and diversions remind one of 
the Feast of Fools. To chase a bag of paper 
scattered through the woods at a watering-place 
with a number of strangers is to a Russian prin- 
cess next in amusement to the gaming - table. 
She likes Monaco best, but she can endure the 
other watering-places if allowed to smoke cigar- 
ettes, dress in eccentric style, have a game of 
baccarat in her own rooms, and play fox and 
geese in the walnut grove. The Tartar is just 
under her skin. Next to them as lovers of fun 
are the lrish ladies. With them it is “ Heigh ho! 
tantivy !” all day long. They must ride to 
hounds, play lawn tennis, race over the woods, 
talk, laugh, dance, and bathe all day long, and 
then dance half the night. How they keep 
their exquisite complexions is a wonder, and yet 
they are the prettiest women at a foreign water- 
ing-place, always excepting the Americans, who 
are always known by their very small feet and 
their beauty. They wear the best fitting hoots 
also. English women have the reputation of 
having the largest feet in the world, but that is 
a libel. They certainly, however, do wear the 
ugliest boots and shoes in the world. The Eng- 
lish bootmakers flatten the foot out of every sort 
of shape. They are always too tight over the in- 
step, which is a detestable fault. Now the French 
shoemakers give a full instep, a small pointed 
toe, a little turned up, which makes the foot look 
smaller. Strapped shoes now so fashionable also 
make the foot look smaller. 

The Russian beauties understand all these lit- 
tle arts of dress; so do the Americans. No won- 
der, when in running a pretty foot is very much 
seen, that both these nationalities adopt “ fox and 
geese,” while the English maids go off for a long 
and fatiguing mountain climb! 

‘A well-arched foot looks better in a boot than 
a shoe, the boot showing off the instep better than 
the shoe, but as shoes can be worn smaller than 
boots, large, flat feet look better in shoes. It is 
sad to see a foot crumpled up in a tight slipper 
with a high heel, a perfect piece of Cliinese de- 
formity. 
black boots, often of satin, which they choose for 
its suppleness. They do not lose their shape 
when worn, like kid boots. In boots and gloves 
a Parisian is never economical, she is always 


bien gantée, bien chaussée.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOL-VELVETS. 

OOLLEN stuffs will be used in preference 
\ to those of silk for street costumes, and 
the novelty in these is called wool-velvet. These 
velvets have a twilled ground of hard twisted 
wool, in which are raised figures of uncut loops 
like those of repped uncut velvet, some of which 
are frisé (curled ), while others are smooth. 
gle detached figures, large flowers, diamonds, 
blocks, or vines are very effective when Srisé on 
a ground of the same shade or on a changeable 
ground of two or three colors. Plain twilled 
stuffs are imported to match the velvet-figured 
twill, and it is well to say here that plain stuffs 
are shown to match all figured fabrics in all 
kinds of materials. This fact is interesting, as it 
proves that the plan of combining two or three 
fabrics in one dress will continue in favor. 


Sin- 


REPPED WOOLLENS. 

The repped woollens rival those with twilled 
ground, and are shown in great variety, such as 
plain ottoman reps, and the brocaded reps with 
figures like velvet upon the finely repped sur- 
face; also in the different kinds of poplin that 
are mixed with silk to soften them slightly, or 
else are entirely of wool; still others have large 
balls of loosely woven silver or gilt threads ar- 
ranged on separate breadths so that they will be 
only used at the foot of the skirt, and there are 
bars and cross-bars of tinsel woven in the same 
way. 

CLOTHS IN NEW COLORS, 

Tricot or slightly ribbed cloth is more largely 
imported than the perfectly smooth habit cloth, 
and there are many of the very rough bison 
cloths known as bourette bisons. A new effect is 
given to these by arranging the rough threads in 
small cross -bars by couching them, or holding 
them fast with cross stitches taken at intervals, 
as is done in needle-work. The new shade of 
gray-blue in which these cloths appear is called 
Gordon blue, after the English hero, and there are 
bright greens called Little Duke green, and the 
cresson green already noted; but more than all 
others are shown the mordoré, or golden browns, 
the dahlia, and prune or plum shades, some of 
which are red plum, and others the blue plum 
or damson tints. 


NEW BRAIDS, BANDS, ETC. 

The garniture for these cloths is in many in- 
stances arranged on the dress pattern when it is 
bought, and consists of bands of Astrakhan 
cloth, or appliqué designs of velvet edged with 
Escurial cords, or else of the new cable cords or 
twisted braids put on permanently in borders and 
fringed out fluffily at the ends. The Astrakhan 
bands are usually put as a border from six to ten 
inches deep at the foot of the skirt, and again on 
the jacket, but need not re-appear on the drapery. 
Lengthwise designs of the thick mohair braid, 
also spiral and coil patterns, may be put just 
above the Astrakhan bands, or else the braid 





Parisian ladies wear the plainest of | 





may serve as an entire trimming if its ends are 
brought in many rows to the foot of the skirt 
and ravelled there to form fringe. Another ar- 
rangement is that of Astrakhan bands across the 
entire front and sides of the skirt below the short 
apron drapery; wide velvet ribbon may be used 
in the same way, and there are vines of appliqué 
figured velvet for the same purpose. It is, how- 
ever, especially chic to have the sides of the skirt 
different, thus a single broad stripe of trimming 
may be down the left side from belt to foot, 
while the right side is covered by the low draped 
Greek apron, which will remain in favor, though 
no longer new. Cross bands for the left side of 
the skirt are also prepared on the fabric, some- 
times by rows of Hercules braid, in other cases 
with velvet, and still others by Astrakhan and 
braid together. Black braid is used on all the 
new eresson green, Gordon blue, and gray cloths, 
but for the various brown shades another shade 
of brown is used in the trimming. Hence a safe 
design for a wool dress made now to be worn in 
the early autumn will be a twilled Cheviot or tri- 
cot of Gordon blue, or the gray shades, made with 
a plain round skirt trimmed at the foot with a 
border of three or four rows of inch-wide black 
Hercules braid, set on to touch, and softened at 
the top by three or four narrower rows of sou- 
tache, above which is a single curled row; then 
up the left side this braid is repeated at inter- 
vals to the belt. The over-skirt has a very long 
apron draped low on the right, and caught up 
to the belt to disclose the left side bands; the 
back drapery hangs in two, three, or four large 
pleats, quite straight, without any catching up, 
and there is no trimming on any part of the over- 
skirt. The postilion basque has a pointed vest 
made of the trimming in cross rows; there may 
be two box pleats behind, but the fancy is for a 
plain cuirass basque that is shorter behind than 
in front, and this is bordered all around with the 
rows of braid. When the plaited mohair braids 
are used, a more dressy border for the foot is fur- 
nished by placing this braid in contiguous length- 
wise rows curving at the top, and the ends allow- 
ed to hang an inch or two in ravelled fringe ; this 
forms a border at the foot of a skirt and all 
around the basque or jacket, being placed in two 
rows up the front and on the high standing col- 
lar, also on the wrists of the sleeves as cuffs, 
Another fancy is that of putting all the trimming 
on one part of the garment, and leaving the rest 
plain; thus there are cloth suit patterns with an 
appliqué velvet vest arranged upon the part to 
be used for the basque, and the skirts are plain, 
while in other cases the skirt, for instance, of a 
brown wool dress will have red or blue bands of 
graduated width woven around it, aud this red 
will not be seen in the basque or drapery. One 
very pretty design has graduated balls of gilt, or 
silver, or coquelicot red woven at the foot of mor- 


| doré, blue, or green skirts, and not used else- 





where on the costume. There are also many 
skirts made of stripes laid in pleats that give 
glimpses of a bright color folded underneath in 
the way now popular. 

FIGURED CASHMERES, TAPESTRIES, ETC. 

For those who retain their preference for soft 
fabrics there are French cashmeres in all the 
new shades, with tiny silk figures, scarcely more 
than dots, woven to look like embroidery, and 
only to be used for the basque or its plastron, 
and for parts of the skirt, while the plain eash- 
mere forms the foundation of the dress. This is 
in delicate taste when the ground is Gordon biue 
and the tiny dots are red with a gold rim, or eise 
the ground is cresson green or dahilia-color, and 
the figures are mixtures of coquelicot, blue, and 
gold. Kensington cloths have the new embroider- 
ies this season, which, instead of being arranged 
as borders, are now in sprays and sprigs blocked 
off in squares or placed in lengthwise stripes. 
The scalloped selvedges in embroidery are 
placed by these pretty groups that are to be placed, 
like the gilt balls or bars already noted, along 
the bottom of the skirt or its drapery before it is 
laid in pleats. All long loose Kensington stitch- 
es and India stitches are again used, but there is 
also a fancy for imitating the tapestry cross 
stitches in dull and faded tints like those found in 
antique tapestry hangings. 





PLAIDS, BLOCKS, AND STRIPES. 

Plaids of subdued colors in new combinations 
are shown in twilled and in ottoman wools for 
children’s and misses’ dresses, and also for those 
of young ladies, but there is a more decided tend- 
ency for blocks and squares of alternate colors, 
or else in monotone, but of different fabric from 
the ground; thus there are /rixé or else plain 
velvet blocks on cashmere or on ottoman wool 
grounds, and there are also smoothly woven sat- 
teen squares in the midst of rough grounds. 
Stripes are very largely imported, and ae about 
to become the popular choice for parts of ‘dress- 
es; these stripes are not confined to the narrow 
or wide lengthwise stripes, but are also shown in 
the cross bands known as bayadere stripes. 


FOR WRAPS. 

Small figures will doubtless be preferred for 
dresses, but for cloakings there are very large 
detached flowers, interlinked palms, rings, and, 
above all, stripes, either lengthwise or else crossed 
from selvedge to selvedge. Frisé figures on 
cloth or on velvet or satin grounds will be the 
distinguishing feature of the new stuffs for 
mantles, dolmans, and long cloaks. Plush fig- 
ures will be seen again, but these also will be 
most stylish when curled in loops in the way 
known to manufacturers as frisé. Sometimes 
the figures on wraps will be fashioned with braid 
after the wrap is sewed together. There will 
also be many ornaments of odd designs—that is, 
not matching—to be placed about irregularly on 
different parts of the wraps and also on costumes. 
Fur or feather borders mixed rather incongruous- 
ly with lace will trim the velvet wraps that will 





be the dressy mantles of next winter. For light 
golden brown and Gordon blue cloth dolmans 
there are Escurial velvet ornaments imported, 
made of velvet cut in quaint designs, and out- 
lined with a silken cord or a gilt cord in the way 
the tigures of Escurial lace are edged. 

HINTS 


ABOUT MAKING AUTUMN DRESSES, 


The tendency is toward straighter draperies for 


winter costumes—a natural result of the use of | 


thick cloths and stiffer fabrics. Wide pleats 
form the back of many skirts, hanging unbroken 
their entire length from belt to foot, and forming 
all the back there is to the dress, or rather all 
that is visible, for a narrow foundation skirt re- 
mains necessary for supporting the heavy pleated 
outside skirt. These back pleats may be set on 
the edge of the basque, and give a princesse ef- 
fect, or else they are attached to a belt and pass- 
ed under a shorter basque. Draperies for the 
front may be either very short or very long, but 
are not stylish if of medium length. The lower 
part of the front and side breadths may be laid 
in very wide side pleats that are bordered with 
braid or Astrakhan, or with balls or stripes wov- 
en in the cloth, or else they may be of box pleats 
with velvet or braid lengthwise stripes laid in 
the hollow that separates the pleats, or, again, 
they may have one or two side stripes or panels, 
or there may be three broad stripes of applied 
ornament nearly covering the front and side 
gores. 

Round waists will be worn again with or with- 
out a belt, and there will also be many corsages 
that are round in the back—that is, cut off at 
the waist line—while the front may be pointed 
or be a regular basque, or else lengthened into 
a polonaise. To make dresses sufficiently bouf- 
fant bustles will remain rather large, and there 
will also be the old-time bow drapery which has 
been used this summer, of a width of material 
tied in two broad loops and two ends, fastened 
to the back of a round corsage. Single-breasted 
fronts will be used with vests, but there is also 
a tendency toward diagonal lapped and double- 
breasted corsages. 





Flat vests will be more suit- 
able than full puffed vests for thick fabries, and 
in many cases the vest will be made entirely of 
trimming. When another material is used for 


| combinations, velvet will be chosen not only for 


silks and satins, but also for wool goods. Plain 
velvet waists will be worn again with silk, wool, 
or satin skirts, and when figured stuffs are used 
with plain goods of the same kind, the figures 
will form the entire corsage and the border at 
the foot, while the skirt and its draperies will be 
of the plain fabric. It is said that darts are to 
be made higher in the stiff English fashion, which 
pushes up the flesh and gives a large bust, also 
that the fullness at the top of sleeves is to be 
discarded. At present there are no very decided 
changes promised, and the economist will be glad 
to know that dresses of last winter can be used 
with very slight alterations. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Tayior; Srern Broruers; James McCrer 
kY & Co.; and Le Boutittmer Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


“NEARLY all the rich men in the United 
States,” says Mr. Moopy, ‘‘ were born poor.” 

—The novelist Mrs. Av@usTa (Evans) WILSON 
is a friend of Mrs. VANDERBILT, widow of the 
Commodore, and has given her assistance in the 
preparation, it is suid, of a genealogy and history 
of the VANDERBILT family. ; e 

The name of every family of two or more 
brothers who enlisted in Pennsylvania during 
the war of the rebellion is still remembered by 
ex-Goyernor Curtin. . 

—The one-hundredth birthday of Sir Moses 
MONTEFIORE will be celebrated in October, D.V. 

—A hundred and twenty-five BLAINE cam 
paign songs and sixty CLEVELAND songs have 
been copyrighted up to date, it is said. 

— Besides his more precisely literary oceupa- 
tions, THOREAU taught school, tutored privately, 
and made lead-pencils. i 

—It is claimed that Dr. Warre, of Queen 
Anne County, Maryland, is the oldest living 
graduate of West Point, having graduated in the 
first class that ever left the Academy. 

—At the recent festivals in honor of Licuten- 
ant GREELY, wt Portsmouth, Mrs, GREELY wore 
white cashmere with searlet flowers on the cor- 
sage, and a white hat with searlet tufts; Mrs. 








| GREELY, the mother, wore rich black silk and 





black lace. Those who know the latter lady say 
it is very evident whence the arctic hero derived 
his pluck and courage 

—Protessor James Barr Ames, of the Cam- 
bridge Law School, is President of the Harvard 
Co-operative Society. 

—‘* American complexion drinks” were dis- 
pensed by Lady Caurcui.e at a bazar, the other 
day, in aid of a fashionable charity in England. 

—Mrs. Ropert G. INGERSOLL increases her re 
semblance to MARTHA WASHINGTON by dressing 
her hair and arranging her ueck-gear in the same 
style as that to be seen in the portraits of the 
elder lady. 

—Itis thought that the Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, who gives garden parties, should give 
nothing but Kalakaua balls. 

—The Bachelors’ Protective Union of Winns- 
borough, South Carolina, has elected Governor 
CLEVELAND an honorary member, 

—In Grinnell, Ohio, named for Hon. J. B. 
GRINNELL, there are no liquor saloons, and for 
twenty-five years no one has been sent to jail 
or to the penitentiary from there. 

—Dr. McCosu is visiting the scenes of his ear- 
ly labors at the university in Brechin, Scotland. 

—President ARTHUR usually wears a rose in 
his button-hole in the summer. His nine state 
dinners last winter averaged eight hundred dol- 
lars apiece. 

—Mr. and Mrs. ALDRICH are about to return 
from Europe—some months sooner thau they 
intended—on account of the cholera. 

—Mr. Ropert Grant, the author of The Friv- 
olous Girl and The Litile Tin Gods, dabbles in 
stocks as well as literature. He is slight in fig- 
ure, and has dark eyes, a Roman nose, and an 
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aristocratic expression, which probably has not 
developed in consequence of his marriage with 
the daughter of a Canadian nobleman. 

—The father of Miss CATHARINE WoLFE, 2 
lady who has an income of tive hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, began life in a comparatively 
humble manner, and became a wholesale dealer 
in hardware, tin, and general notions. She has 
refused many offers of marriage. 

—Mr. Biersrapt is now going to paint the 
Swiss peaks. 

~The Carlsbad waters are improving the 
health of the actor Joan McCuLiovesn. 

—The finest botanical gardens in the western 
world have been given to the city of St. Louis 
by Mr. Henry Suaw, who is now just eighty- 
four. 

—Mrs. HenpDricks is a fine-looking woman of 
about fifty, with dark eyes and bair; she wears 
eyeglasses, and has rather a distingué appear- 
wnce, She has no children, having 
boy. 

—BasBoo Kam Cuunpku Boss is to give four 
lectures at the Chautauqua School this summer. 

—A number of ** bread-winners” are now be 
ing employed by Mr. Jonn Hay in building a 
new house in Washington. 

—They want ex-Minister SakGenT to go to 
Culifornia and run for Congress again. 

-A niece of Mr. BLAINe is the Mother Superi- 
or of one of the largest convents in the country, 
in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 

—One of the best oarsmen on the Potomac is 
the Marquis de Podestad, of the Spanish Lega- 
tion 

—The son of Joun C. Fremont, Lieutenant 
J.C. FREMONT, is now on the United States war 
steamer Lackawanna 

—Over a hundred and seventy people visited 
Mrs. Hannan HoLuanp at Williamsville, the 
other day, on her one-hundredth birthday. 

-—-S WAIN GIFFORD, the artist, who is summet 
ing at Nonquitt, on the southern coast of Massa 
chusetts, is an expert violin-player. 

—It is said that Breer Harte now makes a 
handsome picture, with his silver hair and dark 
mustache. 

~The inventor Captain Ericsson begins work 
after an early breakfast, and continues it for six- 
teen hours daily, either with pen or t 
though he is eighty-one years old 

—During August Mrs. James Russeti. Low 
ELL’s favorite abiding-place, instead of the glarn 
of the London season, is a little farm on the Isle 
of Wight 

—The front of the wedding gown of Signo: 
Axpiri’s daughter, who was lately married in 
London, was designed by the bridegroom and 
wrought by the bride; and the bridemaids’ 
yvowns were sprinkled with red, white, and green 
flowers, emblems of Italy 

—Minister Morton’s Newport house, Fair- 
lawn, is being decorated by L. C. Tirrany in 
the interior, while F. L, OLMsrep is laying out 
the grounds elaborately. 

—One of the Central Pacific millionaires, Mr 
CHARLES CROCKER, says he began business at 
nine by selling oranges and newspapers in the 
streets of Troy, New York. 

—A descendant of WILLIAM Pirt, tle famous 
British statesman, Mr. H. M. Pirv, plays in the 
Rajah. 

—Mrs. Harrier LANE JOHNSON has left Wheat- 
lands for Baltimore, where she intends to make 
her home. 

W. H. Dany, the swimmer, of San Francisco, 
has taught more people to swim than anybody 
else in the land, and has saved the lives of thirty- 
two drowning people, Heis in the neighborhood 
of forty-five years, smooth-faced, and stands six 
feet in his stockir . 

‘* Wind Point’ is the name of Jenny Linp’s 
English country place, and the house is called 
* John’s Folly.” 

Mr. Wortn’s flower garden outside the city 
of Paris contains fifty acres of plants and flowers. 

Che decline of the vocal art is predicted by 
TAMBERLIK, Who thinks that great singers are to 
disappear from the stage, and much be spoken 
that is now sung. 

—Dr. Kocu thinks that watering the streets 
during the cholera season is the worst thing to 
be done, as the microbe loves moisture, but dies 
when exposed to high temperature and a dry at- 
mosphere. 

though eighty years ofage, Signor Scorri, 
e harp professor, at the Royal Conservatory of 
usic in Naples, still te 
—Miniature and amateur cyclones can be pro- 
duced, it is said, by Professor DovGLass, of the 
Michigan State University, by suspending on 
silken cords a large copper plate heavily charged 
with electricity. 

—Miss ARNOLD resembles her father, Mat- 
THEW AKNOLD, and is tall and stately. She was 
quite a belle in New York, and after marriage 
will reside there. 

—WomBweEtLt’s London Menagerie, latterly 
known as EpmMonps’s, dating back to the time 
when lions were kept in the Tower, and contem- 
porary with GeorGe IV.’s historic giraffe, has 
lately come under the hammer. 

—Mrs. Hvenes-HALLert’s success as a ‘‘ sales- 
lady”? at a London fair is stated to be due to the 
splendor of ber rings and her lovely hands. She 
was the beantiful Miss Von ScHomMBERG, of Phil- 
adel phia. 

-A costly cattle ranch las been bought, for- 
ty miles west of Fort Macleod. in the Canadian 
Northwest, by the son of the Earl of Shannon, 
Viscount BoYLe. 

-The finest amateur singer in the world is 
suid to be M. Jutes pe Soria, who has been 
singing in London society, 

—MILLAIS, the painter, is fishing and shooting 
in Seotland. 

—At the late Russian marriage festivities 
Prince Lours of Battenburg, who married the 
Queen’s granddaughter, was excluded from the 
imperial table, where his wife sat, because he 
himself was not born in the purple. 

—Nomocheliurgofia is the musical title of a 
book published at Modena, by Count VaLpRie¢HI, 
on lutes and similar instruments. 

—On August 12 Mr. Husert Herkomer will 
marry Miss GRIFFITH, of Stanley House, Ruth- 
rie, North Wales. 

—The Egyptian deserts are to be explored by 
Professor SCHWEINFURTH for the Berlin Acade- 
my of Science. 

—Miss F. F. Bescuy, youngest daughter of 
Admiral Brecuy, of the British navy, who, for 
taking an active part in chess affairs, has been 
styled the ‘‘ British Queen of Chess,”’ has mar- 
ried Mr. T. B. ROWLAND, the leading Irish prob- 
lem composer and solver. 
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Child’s Crochet Collar. 
Figs. 11 and 22. 


Tuts collar is worked in cro- 
chet with cream white crochet 
thread. Fig. 22 shows a section 
of the pattern in fullsize. Begin 
with a chain foun- 
dation (878 stitches 
in the model), and 
work in rows as fol- 
lows: ist row.— 
Pass the first 8 
stitches, 1 double 
crochet on every 
following _ stitch. 
2d row.—Turn, 10 
chain stitches, pass 
7, * 2 double, sep- 

. arated by 8 chain, 
Fig. 1.—Cnemise ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. yeep | * 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, V., Figs. 22and23. double on the next, 


on the next 6 double, 4 chain, 1 
double on the following double, 
4 chain; repeat from *. 5th 
row.—Turn, 6chain, * 5donble 
separated by 2 chain, around 
the chain between the 6 double 
in the last row, 3 chain, 1 don- 
ble on the following 2d double, 

& chain; repeat from *. 6th 
row.—5 chain, * 3 times by 
turns 1 double around 

the next 2 chain be- 

m" tween 2 double and 3 
~ chain, then 1 double 

j around the following 
( 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 
\ double on the fol- 
me lowing 2d double, 2 
» chain; repeat from 

*. Tthrow.—2chain, 
* 3 — By 4 
compoeed of 1 single . 
crochet, 3 double, pa Fig. 2.—Cnemise ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


1 single around the i f . VL, Fi 
next 3 chain, then 1 For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 24 and 25, 
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Fig. 83.—Frock ror Carp From 2 To 6 
Years otp.—Cot Parrern, No. 3618: Price, 


15 Cents. —{For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XUL, Figs. 50-52.) 








Fig. 4.—Drawers ror GIRL 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
XN For pattern and description see 
- Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 57. 
Fig. 6.—Niaut-Smer ror Boy rrom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL., Figs. 46-49. 



















Fig. 5.—Drawers For Girl FROM 
8 Tro 10 YEARS OLD. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIL, Fig. 58. Fig. 7.—Smirr ror Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
7 chain, pass 6; re- No, XL, Figs. 39-45. 
peat from *, but in 


the last pattern of the chain, 1 double on the 


row omit the chain Fig. 8.—Bov’s Linen Couuag. following 2d double, 1 
after the last double, ttern and description see chain; repeat from *. 
in the following Per peters Following this pattern 


rounds also, as weil Bappl., No. XY, Figs 
asinthis. 8d row.— 
Turn, 8 chain, * 6 
double around the 
next 3 chain between 
2 double, 5 chain, 1 
double, on the fol- 
lowing 2d double, 5 
chain; repeat from 


there are 4 repetitions 
of it, in each of which 
the shell is slightly 
larger than in the pre- 
ceding one. To ac- 
complish this,work the 
2 double separated by 3 
chain of the Ist row on 
oo. RS ; both sides of the mid- 



































* 4th row. Pia Fig. 9.—Cuttp’s Hanpkercuier. = _J por Hanscys » a = 
7 chain, * 6 dou re 7 ete wo & ae Fi . 10.—Cu v" — eding row In re nex 
weparated by 1 chain, For description see Supplement. ae Pe ramen mse 3 repetitions, and in the 







Fig. 11.—Cnttp’s Cottar, Crocuet-Work.—[See 
Fig. 22.] 
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Fig. 12.—Nicut-Gown ror Girt Fig. 14.—Drawers ror Boy From 11 
rrom 6 To 8 YRARS OLD. 70 18 YEaRs OLD. 






Fig. 15.—Drawers ror Girt From 13 





1GHT-Gown For GIRL FROM 


F dd i 8 For pat d descripti Suppl F 70 wr in eam . 9 To 11 Years oxp. 
‘or pattern and description see Sup- ‘or pattern and desc: on see Supple- ‘or pattern and description see Supple- ‘ 
plement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. ment, No. IV., Figs. 18-21. ment, No. XIV., Figs. 58 and 54. For pattern and description ue 


oe 


aH 


Fig. 16.—Nieut-Gown ror Cuitp 
From 8 To 7 Years OL».—Cort Pat- 
tern, No. 3620: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 28-30. 









18.—Boy's Tricor Drawers. 


Ss ra Nag om ’ Fig. 19.—Boy's Tricor Vest. 
c »plemen escrip 2 
pattern and description see Suppl., Were ples oxy Cupplament, 


No. VIL., Figs. 26 and 27.) 















































Fig. 20.—Mornine Froox ror Great 8 ; * Froox a 8 
oLp.-—Cor Parrern, No, 3617: Fason 99 Gove. {For i th mn pedi a ae = 
Fig. 22.—Derar. or Croonet-Worx ror Conan, Fig. 11.—Fuxt Size. For description see Supplement, 


pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 32-88.) 
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4th work them on the middle double of the middle 2 
scallops; work 1 chain more between these 2 double 
in every repetition, and in the 4th work 8 chain on 
both sides instead of 7; in the 2d row of the first 3 
repetitions work 8 double instead of 6, and in the 4th 
work 10 double, which will cause a corresponding in- 
crease in the following rows and in the scallops in the 
last. Lastly, surround the entire collar with an edging 
in the same pattern, beginning at the top and working 
there as in the 2d-Tth rows of the collar, except that, 
to tighten it, pass 8 stitches with the 7 chain of the 2d 
row. Work the 8 patterns at the front edge like the 
last repetition, and those at the bottom in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2, increasing at the corners as needed. 





MISS TOMMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 


PART ILI.—( Continued.) 


\ HAT a jubilee of a journey it was! How 

happy he seemed! and how glad she looked 
to see him happy! And, as I said to Charlie after- 
ward, these elderly folk, when they really do en- 
joy themselves, do it thoroughly, not like us young 
people, who are always ready to find a crumpled 
rose-leaf under all our felicities. But those for 
whom life is slowly narrowing down to the sim- 
plicities of childhood are, like children, contented 
and amused with little things. 

I had not expected Uncle Gordon to take the 
least notice of his godson, but he did. He even 
condescended to travel with him and with us for 
several stations before retiring to his smoking 
carriage, seemingly much interested in discover- 
ing that young Carl had the right number of 
arms, legs, and fingers, which latter were used in 
pulling his great-uncle’s beard till that respected 
relative called for mercy. Nevertheless, when 
driven from the field, the Major came again and 
again to our carriage, asking if we were all right, 
and apparently taking pleasure in being “a fam- 
ily man,” as [ told him, and having somebody be- 
longing to him to take care of. 

“Let me do it,” I overheard him say to Miss 
Tommy in some trifling difficulty about the lug- 
gage; “let me do all I can for as long as I can. 
The hardest thing possible is to be compelled to 
do nothing.” 

That sentence struck the key-note, I think, of 
all our relations with him during those days which 
followed—haleyon days, which I look back upon 
with a peace indescribable. It was September, 
the pleasantest month in the year at Dover, 
where, indeed, all months are pleasant; but this 
month especially, with its clear, bright, cool days, 
its brilliant sunsets and harvest moonlights, and 
last, not least, as a variety, its equinoctial storms, 
when the wind blew and the waves rose, sweep- 
ing right over the Admiralty Pier, and flooding 
the esplanade—nay, came pouring in a torrent 
over the poor flowers in our front garden, leaving 
it a wreck till next spring. 

“Next spring,” said Miss Tommy, with her 
usual cheerful acquiescence in the inevitable ; 
“we will make it all right again next spring.” 

She was in an especially bright mood, and 
looking better than I had ever seen her look 
since my marriage. She was a perfect slave to 
little Carl, and managed him as if she had been 
the mother of ten instead of an old maid. And 
she took care of me—for I was not strong—as if 
she had been my mother. How she found time 
for everything was a mystery; but, as she said, 
laughing, “if she couldn’t find time, she made 
it.” Thus she made time—an hour every day—to 
do writing and reading for Major Gordon. 

He had taken up his old quarters with Mrs. 
Wilson, who received him with open arms. Her 
little house had, I noticed, been made pretty and 
comfortable from attic to basement, and, as she 
had no other inmates, she was able to give Major 
Gordon the range of all her rooms, and devote 
herself to his comfort in a way which soon show- 
ed itself in his changed appearance, even down 
to his lovely white shirt fronts, and his good, re- 
spectable coats, hats, and boots. 

“T can’t see them,” he said, “but they feel 
much tidier than they used to be, and I always 
find them in the same place, and put them on 
without any trouble. She almost perplexes me 
with her gratitude, that poor woman! I can’t 
think why she is so kind to me, and how she con- 
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trives to make me so very comfortable at so very 
small a cost.” 

But I could. 

However, I only laughed, and told him he would 
grow quite a dandy in his old age, now that he 
had a woman to look after him—to say nothing 
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of that lad Jack, who had installed himself as 
amateur valet, and did his duty both with pride 
and affection, For, odd as the old soldier un- 
doubtedly was in his ways—a mixture of irrita- 
bility and independence that made living with 
him not always smooth sailing—he had one pe- 
culiarity which I only wish was commoner among 
his sex: he thought so little about himself that 
he made everybody else think about him. From 
the eldest to the youngest of the Wilson family 
there was not one who would not have done any- 
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thing in the world for the comfort of Major 
Gordon. 

Yes, I repeat, those were haleyon day s; tome 
who had had a good deal of suffering and care, 
and to my two companions, who gradually be- 
came, in a way I had not noticed before, com- 
panions to one another. Not of mornings—Miss 
Trotter was almost always busy then, and it was 
not her way to neglect business. She sometimes 
looked after us with wistful eyes when she start- 
ed us off—baby and me to our encampment on 
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the shore, Major Gordon for his long morning 
stroll, He grew daily more active and strong, 
and his eyes did not seem worse, so we said as 
little about them as possible. But she neither 
walked with him nor idled with me, until punctu- 
ally as the twelve-o’clock gun fired, we used to 
see the little figure emerging from the house and 
coming toward us wherever we were, which she 
always seemed to know. And then we all sat 
and chatted together for an hour, till dinner-time. 

After dinner we always drove far away inland, 
or through the flat and dull country, not pretty 
to look at, but fresh with salt wind and glimmer- 
ing with continual glimpses of sea toward Wal- 
mer and Deal, Uncle Gordon always liked the 
sea best. He said he had been brought up near 
it in his youth, and had never got over the love 
of it, and the delight in it. The mere “ smell 
of the sea,” he sometimes declared, seemed “ to 
kill fifty years,” and make him feel like a boy 
again, 

There was at times a curious youthfulness 
about him still, or it seemed to have sprung up 
of late, like autumn crocuses. He took an in- 
terest in all our proceedings, women as we were. 
But we were neither silly nor idle women—cer- 
tainly one of us was not. Accustomed for years 
to manage her large fortune entirely herself, Miss 
Trotter's responsibilities and sphere of action 
were very wide. Until I listened to her talks 
with Major Gordon—whose advice and opinion 
she often asked, for it gave him something to 
think of, and occasionally, his great longing, 
“something to do”—I had no idea how largely 
useful an old maid’s life could be, nor what an 
important element she was in the community. 
These were before the days of women’s rights. 
1 do not beiieve Miss Trotter ever dreamed of be- 
ing made a Cominon Council woman, or of having 
a seat in Parliament, yet she could have filled 
both offices better than a good many men I know, 
Her capacity for business was as great as her de- 
light in it—real delight, the pleasure of seeing 
things work harmoniously, of employing all her 
cnergies, and using, not abusing, all her money, 
since, as she sometimes said, the one aim of life 
should be, “ Let nothing be lost.”’ 





She was never much of a talker, but I noticed 


that, seeing how dependent Major Gordon natu- 
rally was upon conversation, she learned to talk 
more. And in spite of her shyness at reading 
aioud, she taught herself to do it, and of evenings 
often read to us for hours, “in humble emulation 
of Charlie,” when I, who remem- 
bered that last reading of Charlie’s, and the un- 
lucky consequences which had followed it, felt 
conscience-stricken, But the Major sat impas- 
sive, never taking the slightest notice, Perhaps 
he had entirely forgotten the unfortunate incident; 
perhaps— 

I never was inside a man’s heart—very queer 
articles they must be sometimes! I never knew 
much of any man except my dear simple-minded 
spouse; but I think if anything ought to have 
touched a man—not his vanity, not his passions, 
but that highest and best self of him, which all 
good men have—it would be that which had been 
given to Major Gordon, However, I have not to 
judge, only to record, 

Day by day went on; Miss Trotter seemed to 
have the art of filling up every hour with some- 
thing pleasant. Carl grew into a young Hercules, 
and [into a very creditable mother of the same. 
Every day Uncle Gordon appeared with a bright- 
er look and a lighter step; he was indeed, as 
Miss Tommy always declared, remarkably hale 
and active for his years, far more so, as we both 
gradually found out, than she. 

“She seems so tired,” he said to me one day. 
I had not given him credit for noticing the fact. 
Men never do know whether we are tired or not. 
1 am sure I might be ready to drop before my 
dear, innocent Charlie would ever find it out. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

“She is often tired,” I answered, “ only she 
doesn’t say so; she hates to trouble anybody.” 

“Indeed!” And from that time his hand was 
always ready to help her across the shingle ; his 
arm to sustain her on our walks up and down the 
esplanade. He accommodated his quick pace to 
her slow one, his long strides to her tiny foot- 
steps, turned when she turned, and stopped when 
she seemed weary. 

These quiet walks—sometimes in sunshine, but 
oftener in twilight, or even moonlight and star- 


she once said ; 





light, for on account of his poor eyes Uncle Gor- | 


don liked walking at night—how enjoyable they 
were! What a fairy picture the old town became, 
with its cirele of glittering lights, echoed by the 
lights of the Castle and the Heights! while on 
the other side was the ever-moaning sea, a dense 
black, dotted with masses of white foam, or shin- 
ing in that mysterious moon-made “ path of rays,” 
which 

“We think would lead to some bright isle of rest.” 


So beautiful, so dream-like, the scene often used 
to be that even I, happy wife and mother as I was, 
with all the blessings of youth close in my grasp, 
grew sentimental, It was enough to make old 
people forget they were old, and wish they could 
begin their life over again—only, with a differ- 
ence t 

“I wonder what it would feel like to be that 
little man of yours, Decie,” said Major Gordon 
one day, pointing to Carl, who was rolling about 
on the sea-shore at St. Margaret’s. We had taken 
him with us there, as we were to be several hours 
away. Unele Gordon had said he should like to 
have our tea picnic in a quite new place. And 
whenever he wished a thing, I noticed that, soon 
or late, it came about, “Carl, my friend, if my 
poor old soul could somehow get into your little 
body, and begin life all over again, what would I 
do with it? Miss Trotter,” turning to her as she 
sat on the shingle—we had investigated the pic- 
turesque village and the fine old church, and the 
steep descent to the little bay, and were sitting 
down (she always seemed glad to sit down)— 





“Miss Trotter, do you know, I sometimes feel 
afraid of growing old. Do you?” 

“No.” Afterward, with a gentle smile and a 
firmer decision, she repeated, “ Oh no!” 

“But you would like to be young? I was al- 
ways happy when I was young—were not you?” 

“ Happiness comes to some early—to others 
late. And perhaps it is best not to think much 
of happiness at all. One often finds it when one 
had ceased to look for it.” 

“But I used to look for it—here, there, and 
everywhere—eagerly, greedily—and I never found 
it. And now I am left‘ on the bleak shore alone,’ 
as the song says. Solitary, useless, blind, no won- 
der I am afraid of old age.” 

She was a good while before she answered, and 
then it was in a slightly constrained tone. 

“I think vour fear of the future is needless, 
As Dr. —— told you, one has but to live a day at 
atime. Your eyes are never likely to be worse 
than now. And I have known people who could 
not see at all, yet were neither unhappy nor help- 
Jess.” 

It was the wrong word, as she saw, with a 
sting of pain, when too late to alter it. 

“T hate to be helpless,” he broke in, almost 
fiercely. ‘“ And as for being dependent, I should 
loath it. I mean to do all I can for myself to 
my very last breath.” 

“So do I,” was the quiet reply. “I ean un- 
derstand the man—who was it ?—that wished to 
‘die standing.’ But one can not always stand, 
and stand alone. Sometimes I have to lean pret- 
ty hard on Decie there. She does not mind it, 
and I—I rather like it.” 

“Thank you!” I cried, impulsively clasping 
the dear little soft hand. I had begun to com- 
prehend the pride and pleasure it is for the 
young to help the old, though I did not take in, 
as I do now, how little we can help them—how 
many burdens they have to bear which God only 
can lighten, until, in His own good time, He takes 
them all away. 

It went to my heart to see this dear woman 
putting out her frail little hand to carry another’s 
burden, as if she had none of her own. 

“T think,” she said, “old age should be to us 
a Sabbath after the week’s work is done. We 
should rest, and be glad to rest. We should not 
trv to do more than we can do, and then be an- 
grv that we ean not do it. It is better often to 
accept our infirmities than to struggle against 
them; they may not be harder than many things 
we suffered in our youth. I once heard a sorely 
tried woman say her greatest trial was that her 
sufferings were only mental—no sorrow ever made 
her ill, and it would have been such a relief to 
be ill! Now I, who never feel quite well—” 

Major Gordon turned to her with a startled air, 

“J mean verv seldom: but I always feel quite 
happy,” she added, in her cheerfulest of tones. 

And she looked happy. There was now in her 
faded face a continual peace, deeper even than 
when I first knew her, Then there was a kind 
of effort in it—a determination to be happy, spite 
of fate; now there was none—she was happy. 
She sat with my boy across her lap; he had tired 
himself out, and then settled down (truly, though 
] say it, there never was such a good child as my 
little Carl!) She kept patting him softly while 
she talked; but her eves looked out far beyond 


| him, beyond us all, to the great wide sea, shining 


| old forsaken king and the blind Gloster. 





in the sun—the sea which she had been so fond 
of all her life, across which her heart must have 
fled many a time; but it had no need to do that 
now, 

Major Gordon sat and smoked his pipe, per- 
fectly content, It was touching to see how very 
content he could be, for a man who had-knocked 
about the world for half a century—he once told 
us he was a mere boy when he first went out 
to India. And he was content with such little 
things—our innocent, childish tea pienic, and the 
book afterward. Miss Trotter generally produced 
a hook from her pocket wherever we went; it 
whiled away the time to him who could neither 
scramble about nor enjoy views, and, as he often 
said, it gave him something to think about. 

We had been going through a course of Shake- 
speare, which he enjoved with the freshness and 
simplicity of a boy. He said he had never “ cul- 
tivated his mind” before, and was determined to 
do it now, or rather we were doing it for him. 

“Go on with King Lear, will vou, Miss Trotter ? 
—if Decie can put up with such a melancholy 
story. But I have a fellow-feeling for the poor 
You 
were just at the point where they got to Dover 
fields, and he wanted to throw himself over the 
cliff, and Edgar saved him—was it not ?” 

“Yes; how well you remember!” 

So he did; every word she read, with that plea- 
sant voice of hers, “ gentle and low, an excellent 
thing in woman.” How Uncle Gordon made us 
laugh even in that most pathetic passage over 
Cordelia by his emphatic “ Yes, so it is!” His 
listening was the most earnest, absorbing thing, 
just like a child’s. 

“Poor old Gloster! What a take-in it was! 
And yet it was right. I hope he kept to the 
‘free and patient thoughts’ which Edgar recom- 
mended. But it isn’t always easy for a blind 
man to be patient,” he sighed. ‘And that is 
your Shakespeare’s Cliff, Miss Trotter ; I remem- 
ber you told me to look out for it the day I first 
went back to India. I could see it then; I can’t 
now; but I could climb it still if you would guide 
me as Edgar did Gloster, I'll promise not to 
throw myself over.” 

He seemed so eager to go, with the restless- 
ness which still came over him at times, though 
much seldomer than formerly, that Miss Trotter 
proposed our driving direct from St. Margaret’s 
to Shakespeare's Cliff. 

“We should get there before sunset, and the 
sky looks stormy, We may have the equinoctial 


gales soon, and our cliffs are not safe in a high 
wind. Perhaps we had better not Jose this calm 
day.” 








“That’s right,” said Uncle Gordon ; “I like do- 
ing things at once—I always did. When one is 
young, one hates to lose time.” 

“And when one is old, one has no time to 
lose.” 

She rose, gave Carl to his nurse, and soon we 
were all climbing the steep ascent which leads 
down to that lovely lonely bay of St. Margaret’s. 
I noticed how often she paused, and how heavily 
she sometimes leaned on me, or on the stronger 
hand which was always at her service now. 
“Let me help you,” Uncle Gordon used to say; 
“it helps me too, you know.” 

On our drive home I thought my dear Miss 
Tommy was rather silent, watching the sunset, 
which promised to be very fine. Some of the 
grandest sunsets I have ever seen have been from 
the hill road between St. Margaret’s and Dover 
Castle. She pointed it out to me, but still silent- 
ly. We had both of us learned not to speak much 
of pleasures in which poor Uncle Gordon could 
not share, 

I know not why I should call him “ poor” Un- 
cle Gordon, for indeed I had almost ceased to pity 
him. He bore his affliction with such patient 
heroism—the heroism of courage, not stoicism, 
for he let us help him and guard him as much as 
ever we liked, except that he was so anxious not 
to give us “ trouble.” 

When he had deposited Carl and his nurse at 
home, he was most eager to go on to Shake- 
speare’s Cliff; so we went as faras the carriage 
could be taken, and climbed the rest—a rather 
hasty climb, for the sun was sinking fast. Miss 
Trotter faintly suggested that Uncle Gordon and 
I should go alone, but he would not hear of it. 

“It is an easy ascent, you say, and Decie and 
I will help you. Oh no! you must not stay be- 
hind. We could not possibly do without you. 
We never can.” : 

She smiled, and went. 

Everybody knows Shakespeare’s Cliff — the 
haunt of Dover shop-girls and shop-boys of Sun- 
day afternoons, and of Dover visitors all the 
week ; nothing in the least adventurous about it 
—just a steep down, green and smooth, rising to 
a peak, where you can look over sheer into the 
sea. Not now, however, 


“half-way down 
Hangs he who gathers samphire—dreadful trade!” 


Neither do 


“The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice.” 

Doubtless the cliff is much less grand than it 
was in Shakespeare’s time, if Shakespeare ever 
saw it; but it is grand still—so dizzy a height 
that I was not surprised to see Miss Tommy 
catch hold again, of her own accord, of the hand 
which had helped her up. He turned round and 
smiled. 

“Don’t be afraid; I shall not jump over, and 
so ‘shake patiently my great affliction off, like 
poor old Gloster. Once I might—I don’t know 
—if you had not come and saved me.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





QUEEN EMERETTA., 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


“TJ T’S easy enough to be a queen,” said Con- 
greve Harrison, 
inherit your rights, and make the most of them 
when they come to you. Now I am a hereditary 
prince, and ought to be President of the United 
States to-day. My grandfather was, But my 
rights don’t come to me. This government mul- 
tiplies hereditary princes without giving any of 
them a chance. And your tribes are particular 
to let every heir enjoy his title to the utmost.” 
“Yes,” replied the fat gypsy woman. “ But, 
young gentleman, there is much more that you 
ought to know of your own future. You are rich 
and generous. Put silver in my hand again, and 
you will be fully repaid by what I tell you.” 
“Oh,” said the young man, with lazy satis- 
faction, balancing himself luxuriously upon the 
stump, “I love to think that the contest is not 


dark one, 
ed and blessed with me, I should feel as if I must 
reverse your prophecy from sheer contrariness.” 

The woman cast a shrewd and black-eyed look 
at him, half enjoving his impudence, but not the 
less determined on more fees, 

The encampment of tents, wagons, dogs, chil- 
dren, men, women, and horses stretched quite 
into the woods. Smoke ascended from a number 
of fires, and several dirty table-cloths were spread 
in the long perspective. Around these the chil- 
dren rolled with those wolfish dogs which the 
gypsy makes his brethren. It was warm sum- 
mer sunset, and the mosquitoes were abroad, 
twanging their instruments of torture, while on 
that very earthen table the fortune-teller had for- 
saken for her subject, flies greedily covered the 
beefsteak, or risked their lives in waiting cups 
of coffee. <A ruddy, swart young man, very 
sparkling in eyes and mouth, when he opened his 
lips or widely separated his eyelids, lounged at 
his length on the wagon tongue, and kicked at 
two dogs whenever they attempted to deliver the 
beefsteak from the flies. He was too youthful 
to be the woman’s husband, and too old to be her 
son, for she had several small, dirty children 
knocking their heels among the tea-cups. Yet 
he staid by, as if the kettle on the crooked iron 
was his own, the tadle-cloth his individual board, 
and the space about the woman his sky-roofed 
dwelling. 

Young Harrison enjoyed his surroundings. He 
had passed a season among the Assiniboin In- 
dians; was a good hunter and canoeist; he had 
run on snow-shoes, and jogged in the Assiniboin 
earts; he had seen the barbarian of the tropics, 
clothed only in flowers; he thought he knew life, 
and he felt an honest love for evervthing that 
dwelt close to the ground. The children of the 





road were like grimy and Ishmaelitish brethren 
tohim. He had a finer life, lived quite over their 
heads, but he flattered himself Congreve Harrison 
could get down to deep sea level with the mon- 
sters, and enjoy the rude delights of simple exist- 
ence. Especially was such fellowship a delight 
when it let him look at the tent-and-wagon-dwell- 
ing type of a beautiful woman. 

“And she’s the queen,” he repeated, scarcely 
taking his eyes off the distant figure. “ By all 
that’s handsome, she ought to be! What’s the 
extent of her kingdom ?”’ 

The fortune-teller cuffed a dog which was just 
in the act of gulping one piece from her beef 
platter. She then looked at young Harrison, and 
used the same hand to point eastward. 

“We have farms over there,” said she. 
you see that house on the hill? 
other land in Ohio. 
South,” 

“You let it out to tenants, and live on the 
road yourselves ?” 

“Yes,” with a nod which made her heavy ear- 
rings swing. 

* But I mean over how large a tribe of people 
does your Queen Emeretta rule ?” 

“Are you making a book ?” said the swart 
young man from the wagon tongue. 

“There was a man made a book about us,” ex- 
plained the fortune-teller, her recollections kin- 
dling. “I never see it. You have much to do 
with studying. You are a gentleman that medi- 
tates.” 

“Tam only making a book of my own experi- 
ence,” replied Harrison to the young man on the 
wagon tongue. “ How large did you tell me your 
tribe is ?” he asks the woman. 

A stolid look covered her face, She fanned 
away a fly with one ring-laden hand, and said, 
with the air of a duchess preserving court secrets : 
“There are many families. There are fami- 
lies in England, and families in this country.” 

“Yes, In short, the whole human race is one 
compact and prodigious family,” said Harrison, 
laughing. His laugh shaded off through smiles to 
interest, to seriousness, and finally to an enthusi- 
astic narrowing of the eves, for the voung queen 
was coming down toward this table-cloth at his feet. 

Her own feet were in low shoes and scarlet 
stockings. He did not remember ever seeing 
such another pair of little innocent, unaggressive 
feet. Her dress was black. She had a scarlet 
silk handkerchief around her neck, and a scarlet 
and blue one crossed on her head. Her hair wasa 
mighty fleece of shining black rings, frizzling to 
minute tendrils around her ears and temples. 
The high cheek-bones of the gypsy were per- 
ceptible only because at these points the glow of 
her color was richest. She was all black, gold, 


“ Do 
And we have 
And we have land in the 


| and scarlet, in flesh tints, hair, glance, and dress, 


| tune-teller about the chivvy and kekavi. 


the clear whites of her eyes being emphasized 
by their warm-hued lids and dark lashes. This 
little queen was probably seventeen years old. 
She carried her shoulders and head as if she felt 
the crown and robe which her people of the road 
have never given to any of their sovereigns. She 
was slim and perfectly shaped rather than tall. 
And just noticing the stranger by an indifferent 
turn of her eye, she said something to the for- 
Harri- 


son detected the words by which the gypsy al- 
a 


| ways tries his Philistine intruders. 


“ All you have to do is to | 





He took off his cap and bowed, standing up 
from the stump against which his gun leaned. 
He was large and handsome in his hunting 
clothes, as even the swart fellow on the wagon 
tongue must have seen. 

“Oh, I can rakker a little Romany,” he put 


forth. “I learned it of your folks over in New 
Jersey. They were the Coles, camped near Cam- 
den.” 


The fortune-teller relaxed, the fellow on the 
wagon tongue relaxed a little, but something like 
a ripple passed through the length of their sov- 
ereign. She flashed out her teeth in a laugh, 
and covered them instantly with decorous, beauti- 
ful lips. 

“He is a rve,” she said, experimentally to the 


| | guardian on the wagon tongue, who sat up and 
yet decided between the fair young lady and the | 


If you showed which was to be crown- | 


growled, 

“He didn’t rakker to mandy nor miri dye be- 
fore tute come.” 

“You wouldn’t either of you tell me how many 
people were in your tribe,” said Harrison, lightly. 
“You wouldn’t take me in.” 

“Come, now, we will take you in, Rye,” said 
the swart young man, rising, a jocular light 
breaking over his face. “You've a good gray 
tied to that tree. Let’s look at him.” 

“He isn’t mine,” said Harrison, glancing to- 
ward his horse and resolving to keep an eye there- 
abouts. “I borrowed him to hunt on to-day. 
You see I can’t trade.” i 

“Maybe you'll buy,” continued the gypsy 

“Tute wants to pooker mandy,” said the young 
man, at which the brown fellow laughed with a 
shout. 

“Romany chals never cheat,” he declared. 
“And Romany dyes tell true fortunes. Don’t 
they ?” he appealed to the queen. 

“ Always true,” she replied, with the sincerity 
of a child. “ We know the future by the lines in 
the hand.” 

“T wish you’d look in my band,” said Harri- 
son, ardently. 

Queen Emeretta put her own arms behind her. 
“T never yet read a man’s palm. Mother Joel 
knows all the secrets. Show it to her.” 

“She’s already looked at it, and pronounced 
her oracle. She gave me a good fortune, but 
kept something back. I want the queen to read 
my final fate. I think I can bear whatever she 
gives me,” said Harrison, foolishly. 

The brown fellow uttered a grunt and saun- 
tered behind the wagon. 

Queen Emeretta and the fortune-teller ex- 
changed a quick look, and, ambushed by Harri- 
son’s back, the elder woman made some signs 
with her hands. Returning thereupon to hor 
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neglected supper, she cut the gravied steak and 
gave portions to her children and dogs, and pla- 
cing a huge piece upon some bread, leaned against 
a stump to chew it. Her eyes followed the 
stranger and the queen with complacent amuse- 
ment. Once or twice she drew the back of her 
hand across her mouth, perhaps to wipe away 
grease, and perhaps to smooth its twitching cor- 
ners. 

“ We must go to one side by ourselves,” said 
Queen Emeretta, with childish respect for the an- 
cient rite of fortune-telling. 

“ Of course,” said Harrison, enraptured to have 
her lead him by the hand. She did influence him 
strangely, demure and curt though her manners 
were. They were both young, however different 
their races might be, both handsome, and both 
conscious of a peculiar freemasonry between their 
temperaments. 

Queen Emeretta took him up the camp rather 
than aside, but no dogs or children rolled quite to 
their feet, and Harrison turned his shoulders 
squarely against the gaze of several turbaned 
witches. 

Queen Emeretta opened her lips and breathed 
half-audibly before beginning his fortune. With- 
out releasing his right hand from her he felt in 
a special pocket with his left, and got a piece of 
gold to press against her palm. It seemed a 
sacrilegious thing to do, She stood like a divine 
young oracle, her presence fragrant with the 
scent of fern, in spite of all the camp's ill odor. 
He told himself she was like a cardinal-flower 
standing just above the level of a reeky swamp; 
and every instant that she held his hand he knew 
he was taking desperate inward strides toward 
her. She was adorable. The yellow twilight 
made her mysterious. Standing against a back- 
ground of weed-overgrown rail-fence, and jaded, 
ragged wagon cover, she delighted him as he 
thought no cultivated woman could do amidst 
hammered brass, embroidered screens, and all the 
bric-a-brac of civilization. 

Her palm received the money, and she dropped 
it into her pocket as if that were part of the pro- 
cess, not with the greedy and satisfied serutiny 
the fat woman had given his silver. And then 
she bent her head, turning his inner hand toward 
the light. 

“ You were born to be lucky,’’ murmured the 
young queen. 

“T believe it,” said Harrison, regarding the 
fleece of black ringlets not far from his own face. 

“So far you have lived a happy life with very 
little care. You had plenty of money, but all 
your care was to have money to have a good 
time with.” 

“True as Gospel.” 

“Your life-line shows that you will live long, and 
enjoy great happiness. Here are some crosses.” 

“Yes, I’ve had my crosses,” confessed the 
young man, with a sigh of which he knew not 
the source. 

“They were caused by a young lady.” 

“T hope it ‘Il never happen again,” said Har- 
rison. 

“ Be quiet and listen while I read your fate,” 
said the sedate queen. ‘Do you or do you not 
believe my words ?” 

“T believe you, certainly.” 

“You are about to have a great piece of good 
fortune. There are two young ladies who love 
you. One is fair and one is dark.” 

“ Yes, that’s what the other one told me.” 

“You have not yet decided which you will give 
your heart to.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” said Harrison, impressively. 
He felt borne along in spite of himself, and ready 
to commit any absurdity. 

“You have enemies who wish you ill, but they 
will not be able to work you much harm if you 
mind what I say. You were born to be lucky, 
and will never die in debt or in poverty. To 
keep out of the clutches of enemies you must be 
careful what you say. Within three years you 
will be married to the young lady you love.” 

Harrison smiled down at his supple palm. 
Under her low monotone he was carrying on a 
separate train of thought without losing a word. 
He broke through the fortune-telling to say at 
this point, 

“Tt’s pleasant to live in wagons in the open 
air, isn’t it 2” 

Queen Emeretta threw her glance up at his 
face, and replied, as a matter of course, “ Yes.” 

“White—I mean outsiders have sometimes 
married among your people, haven’t they ?” 

“Oh yes. There was an Irishman,” she said, 
“ married one of the Jeffreys. But he turned out 
a bad traveller.” 

“T heard of another such marriage in New 
Jersey,” said Harrison, hardly knowing what im- 
pelled him to talk so, “and it was very happy. 
Seems to me it ought to be the ideal life, living 
close to nature, and so on, with a beautiful face 
always before one. Don’t you feel the changes 
in the weather very much ?”’ 

“We go south in winter,” replied the queen, 
dropping his hand. 

“ And return north with the birds.” 

If he was about to utter a lengthy poetic sen- 
timent, the sight of a dog absorbed to the shoul- 
ders in a dinner pot sealed his mouth. He won- 
dered if the gypsies did eat pigs found dead, and 
in the same thought-sheath he wondered if there 
was a lovelier creature on earth than this queen. 

“But was that all?” exclaimed Harrison, offer- 
ing his hand to be held again. “ Have you told 
me my whole fortune ?” 

“No,” the gypsy queen replied, without taking 
his hand. ‘“ Now fold your arms across your 
breast, and wish. Whatever you wish will be 
granted. Have you wished 2” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Then your wish will be granted. And that 
is all.” 

“What I wish for more than anything else in 
the world is a kiss from you. Remember, you 
said it would be granted.” 








While he was speaking the last words Harri- 
son knew the tawny young man had risen up 
from the fence corner, and Queen Emeretta had 
receded from him in a backward slope of her 
body from feet to head. Still, he knew he would 
have said it if it involved him with the whole 
camp, and if she flashed lightning at him. He 
knew he was going at a tremendous pace upon 
a foolish track, but he was already under way, 
and could not restrain himself. And she be- 
witched him even more by her recoil than by her 
touch against his hands. This young man, quite 
a favorite among his social equals, aud consider- 
ed not bad, was for the instant ready to wade 
among gypsy clubs and dogs and all the artillery 
of the camp to realize his sincerely expressed 
wish, 

It surprised him when the tawny young man 
came near without distinct indications of intend- 
ing to try to thrash him, 

The queen did not disappear with a dramatic 
bound, or utter any exclamation to spur on ihe 
tawny youngman, “As he approached she walked 
away from Harrison, and stopped at the first 
camp fire to talk with the old women who had 
watched her fortune-telling. 

Two or three sticks only were burning under 
their kettle hook, making scarcely a gleam of 
flame, but considerable smoke, which kept the 
mosquitoes at bay. Within this film of blue 
dimness which nothing but smouid>ring wood 
produces Harrison saw his last glimpse of Queen 
Emeretta. For afterward, if she did not ascend 
to some leaf-curtained couch at the top of the 
trees, where the night air could fan her and the 
dew impearl her perfect cheeks, she must have 
crept into one of the squatty, dirt-stained tents ; 
and the bare thought made him shudder, 

The young gypsy man again begun to urge 
horse-trading, and so relieved was Harrison to 
escape quarrelling with these tawny Capulets 
that he plunged headlong into the subject. He 
went after his horse and his gun, the young man 
still beside him, and brought them into the midst 
of the camp. A dozen dark-eyed fellows with 
shining teeth gathered around him, and others 
just returned from town or country foraging, 
with two or three horses led by one halter, or 
bags in which suspicious chicken squawks seemed 
suffocated, added themselves to the examining 
committee, which seized upon his horse. They 
felt its limbs, looked in its mouth, pulled out bits 
of its hair, made it prance, and sprung upon it, 
one after another, to try its mettle by a dash into 
the woods. 

Dusk had given place to evening. In the gyp- 
sy camp, as in the best regulated dwelling, chil- 
dren will utter vesper wails. And odors not rank 
by day were dampened and rendered almost pal- 
pable by the humid night air. 

Harrison wanted to get away. Through all the 
wrangle and jargon of horse talk he had kept a 
watchful eve upon every quarter of the camp, 
and Queen Emeretta appeared nowhere. He had 
a flitting wish to see her seated above the herd 
playing upon a guitar. She had impressed him 
as a sincere creature, free from the gypsy’s cun- 
ning reservations with every man, woman, or 
child of alien blood. At the same time he never 
meant to confess to living ears the extent of his 
folly regarding her. He staid more than an 
hour in the hope of seeing a whisk of her ring- 
lets at some tent flap. The fighting dogs swarmed 
around his legs, the gypsies continued cantering 
his horse; he was tired of parrying their offers 
and keeping his head above the successive waves 
of nags which they poured in one exhaustless tide 
against his resolution not to sell. 

When he finally mounted his gray and started 
toward the road at a foot-pace, three men accom- 
panied him, still picturing the merits of their 
own animals and his remorse when it would be 
too late, and he repeated to each separate man 
what he had already told the entire camp many 
times, that the horse was not his, and it was 
therefore impossible for him to sell or trade. 

The last one to leave him was the swarthy 
young man who had lain on the wagon tongue. 
He patted Harrison’s steed, and admitted there 
was not a gray like that in the whole camp. He 
rested his arms across the back of the saddle as 
if to fondle the gentleman who wished to kiss 
his queen. 

But he was got rid of. Harrison balanced his 
gun, and took a last look at the floating village. 
There was no telling whether morning would find 
it in the same place. He did not hope to see it 
again. 

The horse went slowly home, but it was just 
the sort of a dark, dewy evening to hum along 
between fences where elders spread their ghostly 
parasols and made themselves sweetly odorous. 
He had a few birds in his game-bag, shot in vio- 
lation of the game laws, and he now and then 
hummed a bar from Der Freischiitz, and perhaps 
thought of his many follies, 

It was ten o’clock by the stars when he led his 
borrowed horse. directly across the lawn to his 
cousin’s stable, noticing that the stable door was 
open and a light was moving among the stalls. 
James met him with a lantern. 

“ What’s the matter, James ?” inquired Harri- 
son. 

“T was just taking a last look at things for 
the night,” said James, “ because there’s a tribe 
of gypsies camped two or three mile below here. 
Them gypsies likes a good horse, Mr. Harrison.” 

“Well, here’s one they wanted,” said Congreve, 
giving up the bridle. “I stopped at their camp, 
but they’re not very formidable. What’s the mat- 
ter with the horse, old fellow ?”’ he exclaimed, as 
the lantern searched from head-strap to crupper, 
from hoof to saddle. “I walked him all the way 
home. He hasn’t laid a hair.” 

“No, sir,” responded James, solemnly; “and 
he'll never lay a hair again till some of the gray 
paint is scratched off’n him. This ain’t the beast 
you rode away from here. What’s that?” in- 
quired James, lifting his lantern above the young 





gentleman’s suddenly stern face, “ sticking to the 
batk of your coat ?” 

Harrison groped behind himself, and seized a 

Z 
“They've played their games on you, sir,” said 
the old servant, grimacing anxiously at the paint- 
ed horse, and trying the dry coat with his nail. 
“ And now they’ll be gone like the bird that flies. 
We wouldn’t took a thousand like this crow-bait 
for that gray of ourn.” 

“T wish you’d quit your buzzing and give me 
that lantern,” said Harrison, extending an impa- 
tient ‘and. “Don’t mind what I say, James. 
This is meaner than hazing. But it serves me 
right, too.” 

“It don’t do to meddle with them gypsies, sir.” 

Harrison sat against the edge of a manger, and 
held the lantern to what was written in pencil on 
a piece of nete-paper : 


“Mr.,—I told yure Fortune because you knew 
Romany. But you did not Treet me Wright. My 
husband the K ing says he has fixed you in a Horse 
Traid for it. ile will give you this. We are not 
Different from other dadies because we live on 
the road. I am just a Young Girl, and it Hurt 
me. EmMeERrxETrA, 

“Queen of the Joels, Stanleys, and Jeffreys.” 





BREAD-MAKING. 


5 lg directions for making bread here given 
are the same as those followed by an old- 
time south-side Virginia cook, and the bread made 
by them has often taken a prize at State fairs in 
ante-bellum days: 

Bread Sponge.—Two roasted potatoes, mashed 
fine whilst still warm; half a pint of flour; two 
table-spoonfuls of white sugar ; half a pint of cold 
water; half a cake of compressed yeast, dissolved 
iu one-fourth of a cup of Inkewarm water. 

Bread.—Four quarts of flour, four table-spoon- 
fuls of lard or butter, eight table-spoonfuls of 
white sugar, and one table-spoonful of salt, sifted 
together ; three pints of water; the risen sponge. 
Half a pint of flour to use in kneading; lard to 
grease the tops of the loaves and rolls. 





For rolls to be eaten at an eight-o’clock break- 
fast begin the sponge at two or three o’clock of 
the previous afternoon by mashing two roasted 
potatoes very fine and light. This is more easily 
done whilst they are still warm. Roasted pota- 
toes will be more mealy and will make a much | 
lighter sponge than will boiled potatoes. When 
the potatoes are smooth and thoroughly mashed, 
add to them half a pint of flour, half a pint of 
cold or lukewarm water, and two table-spoonfuls 
of white sugar. Beat this mixture briskly for 
five or ten minutes, or until bubbles begin to ap- 
pear; then stir in half a cake of Fleischman’s 
compressed Vienna yeast, dissolved in one-fourth 
of a cup of water (or use half as of good | 
home-made yeast), and set away to Yise in a warm 
place. The pail should be carefully covered so 
as to exclude dust and air, and the sponge should, 
if possible, rise for five or six hours, By this 
time it should have increased’ in bulk nearly four 
times, (Very fair bread may bermade with sponge 
which has only doubled in size.) 

If all things have gone well, the sponge will be 
ready for you to make up the bread at about 
eight o’clock in the evehing. A large mixing 
bowl of earthenware is perhaps best for this pur- 
pose, though many asa large tin dish-pan or a 
wooden tray. Whatever you do use should be 
kept for bread only, and be scrupulously clean. 
Into this “ mixing dish” sift four quarts of flour, | 
eight table-spoonfuls of white sugar, and one table- 
spoonful of salt ; rub fine in this four table-spoon- 
fuls of fresh lard or butter, using a wooden spoon, 
chopping-knife, or the hands, and add the risen 
sponge and as much of the three pints of water 
as may be needed to make the dough, which must 
be kneaded for three-quarters of an hour: the 
longer and the thorougher the kneading, the finer 
will be the grain of the bread. 

There are several ways of kneading—indeed, 
nearly as many ways as there are bread-makers. 
The means employed are of no great importance, 
so long as the desired object is attained, viz., the 
thorough mixture of the various ingredients, with 
the addition of as much air during the process as 
is possible. Perhaps the easiest way to secure a 
good result is this: flour a bread or moulding 
board lightly, flour the hands also, turn the dough 
out of the mixing bowl in as compact a mass as 
possible, flour the top of it lightly, and then with 
the palms of both hands press down upon the 
dough, and at the same time push it a little away 
from you, bringing the whole mass back to its 
original place by a clawing motion with the ends 
of the fingers. ‘This “ rocking” motion is the se- 
cret of successful kneading. A few such knead- 
ings will,turn the ball of dough with which you 
began into a long and narrow roll, with a fold 
running down the length of it; this must be 
turned at right angles to its former position, 
keeping the fold on top, and this operation repeat- 
ed as often as the kneading shall render it neces- 
sary. The reason for keeping the fold on top is 
that by it the air is introduced into the dough, 
each folding imprisoning a fresh supply, which it’ 
is the kneader’s object, of course, to work into, not 
out of, the dough. Elasticity is the main require- 
ment of good kneading. Care must be taken to 
prevent the dough from sticking to the board ; very 
little flour will be needed for this if the kneader 
is quick-motioned. If the dough does stick, pull 
it up and off the board with a quick motion. 
This generally leaves the board free, and ready for 
a fresh dusting ; but if by any chance some dough 
should still adhere, carefully scrape it from the 
board with a dull knife before attempting to flour 
the board. These scraps are very good chicken 
feed, but must never be put back into the bread. 

It is better, we think, to use too much flour in 
learning to knead bread than too little. A be- 











ginner is terribly discouraged by a thorough-paced 


stick on the part of the dough, and a very few 
experiments will show her that by being quick 
in her motions, and using a very little flour often, 
she can arrive at precisely the same result as 
where she used twice the quantity of flour, and 
her bread will be tender instead of stiff and dry. 
When the dough has been kneaded enough, tlie 
whole mass will be smooth of surface, elastic to 
the touch, and will have gotten over its tendency 
to stick to everything. The dough should then 
be set away for the night in a closely covered 
bowl or crock, the sides and bottom of whieh 
have been well greased, and which is sufficiently 
large to admit of the contents more than doubling 
in size. Many grease the top of the dough; this 
prevents a crust forming over it, which must oth- 
erwise be removed next morning. 

The temperature most favorable to bread at 
this stage of its existence has been found to be 
78° F., at which temperature it should remain 
about eight hours. Avoid any draught of air 
upon the bread jar; and if the room where it is 
to pass the night is likely to become very much 
colder before morning, wrap the jar in a blanket, 
or have a “cozy” for it,as you have (or should 
have) for your tea-pot, The temperature of the 
mass must not fall below 45° F. If the ther- 
mometer register more than 78° the bread will 
rise quicker, if less, more slowly, than the time 
mentioned above. 

Bread should always have a linen cloth under 
the wooden or metal cover, and the linen of this 
cloth should be smooth of surface, so that if the 
dough by any chance should rise against it, it may 
easily be detached. The sort of linen known as 
“ glass crash” is excellent for this purpose. 

At five or half past five next morning the bread 
should be made ready for its second rising. The 
bread-board should be lightly dusted with flour (dit- 
tothe hands), and the light, spongy mass which the 
bread jar now contains turned out upon it to be 
subjected to five or ten minutes’ kneading such 
as it received yesterday, at the end of which time 
it will be ready to be “ moulded” into rolls and 
loaves. For the former, cut from the dough a 
bit the size of a large egg, lay it in the floured 
palm of the left hand, and with the fingers of the 
right hand gather up and tuck in the ends, turn- 
ing the lump as you do so, and making of the 
hollowed palm a mould which gives you present- 
ly a smooth hemisphere. Place this in a well- 
greased biscuit pan, and repeat the operation un- 
til you have as many rolls as you want. Be care- 
ful that they do not touch in the pan, and when 
all are in, grease the tops. This will prevent their 
forming a crust in rising, and insure the beauti- 
ful’tender brown crust, when baked, which is at 
once-the pride of the cook and the delight of all 
who eat her bread. 

Butter, milk, or lard may be used to grease 
the tops, but the butter or milk will make the 
bread brown too quickly, and tne crust will be- 
come stiff, and burn very readily; fresh, sweet 


lard is far better for this (as it is, indeed, wher- 


ever shortening is used in bread) than anything 
else. 

Loaves are made up very much in the same 
way as are rolls, the size being regulated by that 
of the pans used for baking, which should be 
about half filled by the dough when first put in. 
They should rise about an hour before baking, 
whilst rolls must rise a longer time, and for this 
reason: the heat of the oven very quickly pene- 
trates the roll, and checks the growth of the yeast 
plant, whereas in the loaf it takes some time for 
the heat to penetrate ; a loaf therefore rises more 
in proportion to its size, after going into the oven, 
than does the roll. 

Bread bakes best at a temperature of from 
400° to 550° F., or when a tea-spoonful of flour 
will brown in two minutes if spread on a small 
tin plate and placed in the oven. This “ two- 
minute” oven is what you want for rolls; a “ four- 
minute” oven is better where loaves only are to 
be baked. Practice will very soon enable the 
bread-maker to feel when the heat of her oven is 
right. Rolls take from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according vo their size, and loaves from fifty to 
seventy minutes, to bake properly. With bread, 
as with meat, the oven should be hotter for the 
first five or ten minutes of the time than after- 
ward. Many good cooks leave the bread in the 
oven for five or ten minutes after they think it 
done, with the oven door open. This they call 
“ soaking” the bread. 

The quantity of liquid in the foregoing receipt 
has been proportioned as nearly as was possible 
to the “new process” or Haxhall flour. If old 
process or pastry flour be used, one-eighth less 
fluid will be required. It is not practicable to 
give the exact measure of liquid, since there is 
such great difference in the absorbent qualities 
of different brands of flour. Experiment alone 
will show how much water exact/y must be used 
in making a dough from any given brand of flour. 

To sum up, the sponge should rise in a warm 
place for five or six hours, and should quadruple 
in bulk. 

The bread should be kneaded from a half to 
three-quarters of an hour, using as little flour as 
possible, It should then rise from six to ten 
hours in a closely covered pan or jar, the tem- 
perature should vary as little as possible from 
78° F., and the dough should fully double in 
size. It is then ready to be worked over and 
moulded into rolls. This second kneading need 
only be for five minutes. The rolls and loaves 
should have their tops well greased before being 
put in a warm place to rise for an hour or an 
hour and a half; they should then be baked, 
the rolls from fifteen to thirty minutes, and the 
loaves an hour or longer. If only rolls are made, 
bake in an oven which will brown a tea-spoonful 
of flour in two minutes; if both must be baked 
at the same time, have a slower oven; but it is 
better to let the loaves wait a half-hour longer 
before baking than to bake the rolls in a slow 
oven. Both rolls and loaves should double in 
in size before baking. 
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HINTS FROM NATURE. 


PLACID summer noon: I see the flash 
Ps Of the humming-bird that beats with puny force 
Against the air; I see the cock-chafer 
Scraping its hind-legs on its brittle wings, 
And hear the sound of timber-boring beetles 
Cracking some tree branch with their tiny jaws. 


The water trickling down these verdurons slopes, 
And through the rock and dust of arid lands, 
Reaches by subterranean ways the streams 

That make the rivers and the seas. 


There is no silence in the world, though we 
Should chance to hear no sound. 


Waves washed for ages on this shattered cliff, 

And bore down rocks and stone and crumbling earth 
To the sea-beaten shore; in one dark night 

The high cliff shook and fell. 


The colors, scents, and curious shapes of flowers 
Are bright traps for the bees. 


The wingéd insect loves the gaudy flower— 
The drooping snow-drop and the hollyhock, 
The willow-herb and blue forget-me-not, 
The crocus and the purpie violet. 


A seed lies buried in the winter earth 

As a human soul may slumber in a trance; 

But the sweet moisture and the warmth of spring 
uicken the seed to life, and shape wild flowers 

That bloom in the sun. 


The fine lines rnnning crosswise in a coal 

Are to the dreamer like historic marks 

Of dead primeval days. 

The coal we dig from the black mines of earth 
Once grew as flowerless trees in birdless woods, 
Huge Calamites and Sigillarias. 


We drain our vigor from the plants and trees, 
Which in their lazy loveliness throw out 
The exquisite air we breathe. 


I wandered in a fairy grotto, deep 
Beneath the unquiet surface of the world, 
Where life is strange and calm and beautiful; 
Where Gnets stalactites and stalagmites 
Mingle their light and color; where the eye 
Is blinded by the fire of dazzling domes 
On diamonded palaces. 
Groner Epear Monteomery. 





CAT AND DOG. 
By HELEN F. MORE. 


T is I who am to tell the story,I find. The 

idea of telling it at all was Prim’s in the first 
piace, but, as usual, she has backed out and left 
me to do it all. There was only one occasion 
which I remember on which Prim did not back 
out and leave me to do it. Probably that was 
because I was not on the spot. 

J have been talking of “me” and of “Prim 
and I,” but you have no idea vet who we are. 
Let me introduce first myself, and then Prim. I 
am Violet Brand. I regret to say that our 
misguided parents christened us Primrose and 
Violet. It was all very well while we were 
young, but why do parents never think of giving 
their children names that will wear, and fit com- 
fortably to the last? Well, I am not a parent, 
and I suppose that it is none of my business. 
Prim’s name is better than mine, because it is a 
sort of double-barrelled one. When she was a 
young girl, with delicate features and soft blue- 
gray eyes and a wild-rose complexion, every one 
called her Rose. But when the golden hair had 
faded to a whity-brown, and the blue had gone 
from the gray eyes, and the wild-rose complexion 
was furrowed with a thousand tiny lines, why, 
then she gradually grew to be “ Prim,” to me 
first and then to all the world. 

I am five years older than Prim, and five inches 
taller. I never was a pretty girl, therefore I have 
altered less than she. We have lived together 
in our own little house since Prim was thirty and 
I thirty-five, and it is nobody's business how long 
that was ago. In all that time we have never 
had but one dispute to speak of, and it is the rise 
and progress of that that I am to tell now. 

The beginning of it all was the morning when 
T’came home from market to find Prim sitting on 
the floor weeping over a puppy which was sprawl- 
ed out upon her lap. Few sights could have sur- 
prised me more, for if there is a thing upon earth 
of which Prim bas a wild terror and abhorrence, 
it is anything in the shape of a dog. I remember 
that I stopped short and stared at her. 

“Well, upon my word!” was all that I could 
say. 

Prue turned her tearful eyes upon me. 

“Oh, Violet,” she cried, “I am so thankful 
that you have come in! What am I to do with 
this thing? I couldn’t let them torture it, you 
know. They were stoning it, actually stoning it, 
those dreadful boys; and the poor little creature 
was crying and moaning like a baby. I had to 
go out and drive them away, and bring it in. It 
is only a puppy now, but it will be a dog some 
day, and then what shall I do?” 

Actually Prim, that shy, timid little woman, 
had been so moved by the sight of the puppy’s 
sufferings that she had, single-handed, charged a 
group of the worst boys in town, dispersed them, 
and rescued their victim. A most signal triumph 
of mind over matter, I eall it. Having rescued 
it, however, natural feelings resumed their sway. 
She could not turn it out to undergo fresh suffer- 
ings, but neither could she endure it about her. 
The end of it was that I was obliged to take it 
under my protection, and before long it had learn- 
ed to regard me as its mistress, and to manifest 
its devotion in every possible way. You can not 
well pet and protect a creature without growing 
fond of it; so I suppose it was not long before I 
began to make an old fool of myself over the lit- 
tle beast. 

The next scene in the act was when our little 
niece, Lulu Rivers, came to me with tears in her 
eyes and implored me to take charge of her 
great cat, “Trae Thomas the Rhymer,” as the 
little witch called him. The family were going 
to Europe, and Lulu was distressed as to the fate 
of her pet. Now if Prim is afraid of dogs, I, on 
the other hand, hate cats. But though I did not 
like the idea at all, I could not resist Lulu’s tears 
and entreaties. The end of it all was that True 
Thomas arrived that same night in a basket, and 





a very much dazed and bewildered cat he was 
when he was let out. Prim and Nancy, our old 
servant, were all ready with a pat of our very 
best butter to anoint his paws, having heard that 
it was an unfailing way of reconciling a cat at 
once to its new home. It may be an excellent 
recipe for cats in general. All I can say is that 
in the case of this particular cat it was a dead 
failure. The theory, you see, is that the cat will 
immediately sit down and proceed to cleanse his 
paws in a fastidious and methodical manner, but 
unluckily Thomas did nothing of the kind. What 
he did, as soon as the operation was accomplish- 
ed and he released, was to make a flying leap to 
Prim’s shoulder, thence to the curtains, to which 
he clung with frantic claws until he descended 
with a wild pounce in the very middle of the blue 
sofa, and, rebounding from that, shot through the 
door and disappeared. Fortunately the windows 
and outer doors had been closed for the night, so 
that he could not escape from the house. We 
had no difficulty in tracking him, for those dread- 
ful paws had left their marks everywhere, Chairs 
and sofas, beds and tables, carpets and curtains, 
all were covered with plenteous libations of grease. 
When we came up with him at last he was cow- 
ering down in the midst of the plush table cover, 
which happened to be the sole piece of embroid- 
ery I ever accomplished, and the pride of my 
heart. The sight was too much for me. 

“Take him away!” I said, feebly, sinking into 
a chair. “ What does Lulu mean by sending me 
such a demon as this? Take him away. I 
won’t have him about the house.” 

But here, to my surprise, Prim asserted her- 
self. I began to think that she, like Dr. John 
Brown’s dog, having once found her courage, 
never intended to be a coward again. 

“Tt is absurd to talk in that way, Violet,” she 
said, firmly enough, though with a curious little 
quaver running through her voice. ‘“ We prom- 
ised Lulu to take her cat and keep it, and we 
can’t back out now. After all, what Thomas has 
done was not her fault, but mine, for it was I who 
buttered her paws. You never liked cats, I 
know, so I shall keep her for my special pet.” 

“* Thomas’ and ‘ she,’ applied to the same crea- 
ture, sound rather curiously, my dear,” was all my 
reply. 

Then Prim became herself again. “So they 
do,” she said; “I know it; but what can I do? 
You can’t calla cat ‘he. It would be—well, not 
exactly proper, vou know. I suppose it would 
not do to change its name, for Lulu might hear 
of it, and be hurt; but at least we can ignore it, 
and call her Pussy. That is a generic name, and 
nobody can object.” 

“T shall not ignore it,” I said, doggedly. “I 
shall call the cat ‘Thomas,’ and ‘he,’ and you 
may be as shocked as you please.” 

For I had not forgotten the discussion in re- 
gard to the name of my little dog, which happen- 
ed to be of the feminine gender. Prim, with 
tears in her eyes, had entreated me, in the inter- 
ests of propriety, not to give it a distinctively 
feminine name, and to consent always to speak 
of it as “he.” To this I had yielded a grudging 
assent so far as to call it Jonquil, for it was a 
curly yellow dog. Now, however, I firmly re- 
solved in my own mind that henceforth, instead 
of “John,” which Prim fondly urged, the dog’s 
nickname should be “Joan,” which is feminine 
or nothing. 

Having effected our exchange of pets, we fond- 
ly imagined that everything would go on as smooth- 
ly as before their arrival; but, alas! this was by 
no means the case. It was not long before Prim 
became insanely and idiotically fond of her pet, 
who returned her devotion in a manner which 
amazed me. Like most other people, I had al- 
ways entertained a contemptuously low idea of 
the affection and fidelity of cats. It was no sur- 
prise to me that Joan should quickly learn to 
know my voice, should search for me in my ab- 
sence, and run to meet me with demonstrations 
of joy upon my return. One expects such things 
from dogs ; but when Thomas began to equal her 
in manifestations of attachment to Prim, I was 
profoundly astonished. 

Dogs and cats are not popularly supposed to 
agree well together, but Joan and Thomas, with 
a few exceptions, seemed reasonably indifferent 
to each other’s presence. Thomas was a large 
gray cat, that, when his first panic was over, 
proved to be of a serene and placid disposition. 
Joan, having forgotten her early tribulations, had 
promptly developed into a most audacious and 
impertinent dog, firmly convinced of her own su- 
preme rights in the house, and resolute to resent 
any infringement of them. At first she was in- 
clined to be jealous of Thomas, but observation 
having convinced her that his affections were fix- 
ed upon Prim alone, she soon dismissed all jea- 
lousy from her mind. Though they did not live 
in a state of active feud, there were few days, how- 
ever, when some dispute, more or less trifling, did 
not oceur. Each had its separate plate of food 
and its separate cushion, and I must say to 
Thomas’s credit that he generally kept himself 
strictly to his own quarters, Not so Joan. I 
regret to say, on the contrary, that she proved 
herself the greediest little pig in existence. It 
was the work of an instant to clear her own plate ; 
two snaps and a gobble and it was done. The 
next that was seen of her she was standing be- 
side Thomas’s plate, with neck outstretched, fore- 
legs braced, tail stiff as a ramrod, while a low 
growl very far down in her throat gave her first 
warning. If he retreated from his plate at this 
signal, well and good ; but if not, the growl grew 
louder by degrees, until it ended in a snarl. Then 
one of two things happened. 

Either Thomas retreated in haste and terror, 
while Joan gobbled up the food which she did 
not want, or else Joan’s ears were boxed and 
she was sent about her business, while Thomas 
finished his meal in peace. Of course the quar- 
rels between the pets were taken up by their re- 
spective mistresses. As far as possible we kept 





them apart; but though Thomas was quite will- 
ing that this state of things should be maintain- 
ed, Joan was not. Next to gobbling up Thom- 
as’s food, the chief ambition of her life seemed 
to be to appropriate his cushion, keeping at the 
same time a jealous eye upon her own, lest he 
should endeavor to retaliate in kind. Almost the 
only time within my remembrance when Thomas 
was moved to defend his rights was the day when 
Prim and I had both left the sitting-room to see 
a visitor to the door. We had left our pets safe- 
ly asleep on their respective cushions, but just as 
we closed the front door behind our visitor the 
noise of conflict arose in the room which we had 
left. We hastened back to find Joan standing 
in the middle of the floor, a sob in her throat, 
and blood pouring from her nose, while before 
her sat Thomas, one ear up and the other down, 
head on one side, regarding her with an air of 
demoniac triumph from his half-shut eyes. Of 


course Prim and I took different views of the. 


matter, Prim was sure that the instant we had 
left the room, Joan, finding the coast clear, had 
boldly advanced to dispossess Thomas, who was 
only defending his just rights. I, however, 
though I had always before taken it for granted 
that Joan was the aggressor, found a new light 
cast upon the affair by Thomas’s look of stealthy, 
malicious triumph. ‘lo me it was quite clear that 
it was Thomas who had made an unprovoked as- 
sault upon Joan the instant the door closed be- 
hind us. 

“But it’s nonsense,” said Prim, tearfully, when 
I laid my view of the case before her. “ Pussy, 
the dear, patient thing, who never in her life 
showed the least temper, whatever that horrid 
John might do.” 

“ All his slyness, my dear,” I said, cheerfully. 
“Cats are notoriously treacherous, you know. 
He only waited until there was nobody to tell 
tales, and then he went for her. Didn't he, Joan, 
my beauty? Hold up her little nose and let me 
fix the court-plaster over the scratch that cross 
old Thomas made.” . 

“TI wish you'd keep him on your lap,” said 
Prim, testily. “ He makes poor Pussy quite nerv- 
ous. Just see how she acts. Come out, poor 
Pussy, and get a bit of cheese to soothe your 
nerves,” 

But Thomas certainly did act in a very singular 
manner. He was crouching under the book-case, 
from which he would only bolt out to snatch a 
bit of the offered cheese, and instantly retreat 
again, to Prim’s great amazement. It was less 
of a mystery to me, and I did not find it neces- 
sary to resort to Thomas's shattered nerves for 
an explanation of his behavior. After I had 
watched the scene for a few minutes 1 thought I 
might as well put an end to Prim’s perplexity. 

“ Look behind you, Prim,” I said. 

Prim turned quickly enough to catch sight of 
Joan standing exactly behind her, neck outstretch- 
ed, eyes glaring viciously at Thomas from under 
their lowered brows, lips curled up in a fiendish 
grin, going through all the motions of a grow], 
in short, without making a sound which could at- 
tragtPrim’s attention. Seeing herself detected, 
she bolted under my skirts, while I laughed, and 
Prim turned quite red with anger. 

“That horrid John!” she cried, catching up 
Thomas, who, on the withdrawal of his adver- 
sary, crawled out from his lair. “Did he scare 
my poor Pussy out of her seven senses, standing 
behind me and making faces at her? | Really, 
Violet, you ought to be ashamed to keep such a 
brute in the house—scaring innocent cats out 
of their wits.” 

“Tf you come to that, my dear,” I said, natural- 
ly enough, “ it is not I who am responsible for her 
presence here. If you object to her so much, why 
did you bring her in in the first place?” 

“And if you come to that,” retorted Prim, 
“Pussy is your pet, not mine. It was to you 
that Lulu gave her, and you might have regard 
enough for Lulu’s feelings to save her from these 
constant persecutions.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, my dear!” was the only retort 
that occurred to me, and then I found it conven- 
ient to go off and attend to things in the house- 
hold department. 

It was quite a new phase for Prim and me, for, 
as I have said, we never had any quarrels before. 
We had had little differences of opinion, of course. 
For instance, I never could be brought to share 
Prim’s. insane dread of fire, nor could Prim be in- 
duced to believe with me that sewer gas lurked 
in the atmosphere and poisoned every breath we 
drew. Still, I only laughed when Prim persisted 
in prowling about the house in the dead of night 
in pursuit of sparks, and Prim was patience it- 
self under the periodical inroads of plumbers. In 
these cases each of us was content to mount her 
own hobby without insisting that the other should 
mount en croupe. Now, however, our hobbies 
no longer consented to gallop in parallel roads, 
but were perpetually running foul of each other, 
and forcing us to fight their battles for them. As 
things were going, it really seemed as if there 
would soon come a time when the two families— 
I and my Joan, and Prim and her Thomas—could 
no longer live in peace under the same roof. 

I think it was that same night that we were 
aroused from our sleep in the dead waste and 
middle of the night by Joan’s frantic barking. 
She slept in the lower hall, and, as all the doors 
were left open, she had free range of the house. 
Her barking was not an unusual sound, and I 
never took much notice of her outbursts. This 
time, however, the sounds were unusually vigor- 
ons, and continued until I began to feel annoyed. 
Presently I heard the little padlock upon her col- 
lar tapping against each stair in succession, and 
knew that she was making her way to my room. 
Thoroughly exasperated, I cried out: 

“ Joan, go back to your bed and behave your- 
self. You know there is nothing the matter, you 
wretched dog.” 

Joan stood a moment, as if in thought. Then 
I heard her paws clicking along the oil-cloth to- 





ward Prim’s door. I laughed to myself at Prim’s 
disgust, and was asleep again in a moment. 

It seemed only a second later that a light flash- 
ed before my eyes, and Prim’s voice, sobbing and 
laughing, was in my ears. 

“Oh, Violet, I must tell you! I will never, 
never say anything against that blessed John 
again. We should all have been burned in our 
beds but for him. He came to tell you that 
something was wrong, and when you sent him 
away he came to me. I thought perhaps it was 
Pussy, and went down, but it was not Pussy. 
Oh, Violet, think of it! Nancy had left a chair 
in front of the range with towels hanging upon 
it. Whether she left it too near or whether a 
coal snapped out I can’t tell, but they were all 
smouldering and just ready to burst into a blaze. 
Oh, you dear, blessed John!” cried Prim, sitting 
down upon the floor and fairly embracing Joan, 
“T will never, never abuse you again. And to 
ae that it was I who brought you here, after 
a fr’ 

That was all very well, and I was extremely 
glad that Prim had come to her senses, but I did 
not see that I was bound to change my opinion 
of Thomas for that. Let Joan be what she 
might, it did not alter the fact that Thomas was 
only a cat, and a most lazy and useless being. 
Never had he been known to catch even a mouse. 
To be quite fair, though, it is possible that the 
fact that rats and mice were equally unknown in 
our house may have had something to do with 
that. 

“Prim,” [ said, a day or two later, standing 
over the little sink in the corner closet of the 
dining-room—* Prim, my dear, I think I smell 
sewer gas,” 

As I made the remark on an average five times 
a week, Prim did not seem deeply impressed by it. 

“T don’t think it is worth while to send for the 
plumbers until you are quite sure,” she said, 

“I suppose not,” [ said, meekly, and for once 
tried hard to persuade myself that it was all 
fancy. 

As the days went on, however, even Prim was 
forced to confess that it was by no means fancy, 
but grim, indisputable fact. Still the loathsome 
smell came creeping and curdling, till it seemed 
to my excited fancy to take visible shape, and 
stalk, a grewsome, grisly spectre, through’ every 
room of our little house. Plumbers came and 
went, vowing that all was safe and secure, and 
still the loathsome smell came creeping and curd- 
ling around us. I strove to demonstrate my point 
by pouring essence of peppermint into the basin 
in the bath-room above, and showing them that 
the odor came out strongly on the lower floor, 
where no vent should be. 


“*Oh, that,’ they said, ‘is no reason : 
You smell a rose through a fence.’” 


Or if they did not put it quite as poetically as 
that, they maintained that a drop of peppermint 
on the third floor would pervade the whole house. 
1 Jeft a cupful of the stuff on the third floor, and 
sent for them to prove that you could not smell 
it on the floor below. Then they said that the 
peppermint had lost its strength. I was nearly 
beside myself with the perpetual harassment, 
when one day Prim spoke. Prim had been se- 
rene as usual through all the trouble, never fret- 
ting her blessed old head about smells, or plumb- 
ers, or anything else. She was sorry for my an- 
noyance, though, as she sat upon the hearth-rug 
stroking Thomas. 

* Violet,” she said, suddenly, “ I’ve been think- 

ing.” 
“So have I,’ I said. ‘It seems to me I have 
done nothing else for the past month, and much 
good it has done! If you could only hit upon a 
way to make plumbers think, it would be more 
to the purpose.” 

“T am not sure that I haven’t,” said Prim, 
laughing. “ At all events, if youare right about 
your leak, I am pretty sure that I have hit upon 
a way to make even the plumbers admit it.” 

“Then you are an angel and a Solomon in 
one,” I said, with a mixture of enthusiasm and 
dubiety. “ How will you do it?” 

“That is my secret,” said Prim, rising to her 
feet. “All L ask is that you leave the door of 
the sink-closet open, keep Pussy here, and don't 
let John disturb her.” 

Then Prim vanished upstairs, and I sat still by 
the fire, with Thomas at my feet. For a while 
he lay there tranquilly opening and shutting his 
paws, and crooning a soft little satisfied purr, as 
he blinked lazily at the glowing fire; but sudden- 
ly a change came over him, his purring stopped, 
and his paws ceased their placid motion, his eyes 
sprang wide open, his ears erected themselves, 
and he turned his head sharply over his shoulder. 
Just as he arose and walked toward the closet, 
Prim came running down-stairs. 

“Well,” she cried, “does she smell it? Oh, 
she does! she does! Run for the plumbers, 
Nancy—run quick. See, she is showing us exact- 
ly where the leak is, the dear, clever creature !” 

And indeed Thomas was acting very strange- 
ly. He had sprung upon the little sink and 
sniffed eagerly about the boarding back of it, un- 
til he had found the place which suited him. 
Now he was rubbing himself gently against it, 
tail erect, back arched, eyes half closed, while a 
purr of satisfaction pervaded his whole body. As 
for me, I looked on bewildered, but Prim seemed 
to understand it all. 

“ Run for the plumbers—run, Nancy,” she re- 
peated, without deigning me the slightest expla- 
nation. 

Fortunately, the plumbers were close at hand. 
In a few minutes the board which Thomas had 
designated was torn away, and an unmistakable 
leak stood revealed at last. 

“ But how did you do it ?” I stammered, in ut- 
ter bewilderment. 

“Tt was not I; it was Pussy,” said Prim, tears 
coming into her eyes and voice, as they generally 
did in moments of excitement. ‘‘ Most cats are 
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crazy about valerian, you know. I went up to 


the bath-room and poured a little of the tincture 
down the waste-pipe of the basin. Then I poured 
down water and put in the stopper instantly, so 
that not an atom of smell escaped in the bath- 
room, and the plumbers could not say that the 
smell came down in that way. Pussy did all the 
rest, bless her sharp nose! and it is she whom 
you have to thank.” 

Need I say that my views of Thomas underwent 
a complete change upon the spot—as complete 
as Prim’s views of Joan had undergone two nights 
before ? 

“After all, Thomas is my cat,’ I said. “It 
was to me that Lulu gave him. I think I shall 
resume my property. And by all laws, human 
and divine, Joan is yours. Shall we exchange ?” 

It was all very well to talk of such arrange- 
ments, but in this case four were required to 
make the bargain. Joan might not be my prop- 
erty, but nothing would convince Joan that I 
was not hers. Neither could Thomas ever be 
persuaded that Prim belonged to any one but 
him. Hearts are stubborn things, and we found 
it useless to fight against their dictates. But at 
least since that day peace and harmony have again 
reigned in our dwelling. 





ON THE SAULT STE. MARIE. 


See illustration on page 553. 


\T. MARY’S RIVER separates American and 
kK Canadian territory, and connects Lake Huron 
with the vast fresh-water sea of Lake Superior. 
The river or strait is about sixty miles long, and 
is difficult of navigation. Two or three miles 
wide at the mouth, and studded with numerous 
islands, beautiful in the bright days of summer, 
it narrows at many points, and again opens out 
into picturesque lagoons. The Sault, or rapid 
proper, is only three-quarters of a mile in length, 
with a descent of twenty-two feet ; it has no bold 
precipices over which the stream throws its wa- 
ter in foam, but the river rushes down the slope 
in fury, whirling around and among the small 
islands which are scattered in its course, and 
leaping wildly over the many bowlders. It is 
navigable enough for the light birch barks of the 
Indians, but only half a century ago it used to 
place an effectual bar to the progress of large 
vessels. Thirty-five years since a single schooner 
sufficed for the traffic of Lake Superior, and five 
years later three more were all that the commerce 
of the inland sea demanded, but the construction 
of the canal, about twenty-five vears ago, at once 
made a change, and opened a passage for contin- 
uous navigation. The canal is a noble monu- 
ment of engineering skill, commercial enterprise, 
and wise liberality on the part of the State of 
Michigan. It was built by the funds of the State, 
supplemented by a grant from Congress of one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land. It is 
a mile and a half long, seventy feet deep, and 
constructed of colossal masonry. The locks, two 
in number, are among the largest in the world, 
and are wide enough to admit the largest boats 
in the trade. In winter, however, trade is sus- 
pended on this waterway; the boats can rarely 
enter the lake, on account of the ice, earlier than 
the first of May, and navigation ceases in Novem- 
ber, as the fall storms are very severe. Ten years 
ago a journey to the Sault in winter was an arctic 
expedition; the mails to the fort were carried in 
sledges drawn by dogs, and took a fortnight on 
the journey. In summer regular steamers, as 
well appointed as any Atlantic fleet, run from Chi- 
cago and Cleveland, and the travel on them is im- 
mense. 

The Sault Ste. Marie is historic ground. Through 
these eddying rapids passed the first mission- 
aries and explorers of the unknown West, the 
Lasalles, the Joliets, the Hennepins, and not far 
from their rushing waters, in Michilimackinace, lie 
the bones of Marquette, the explorer of the Mis- 
sissippi. Here the fathers established their cen- 
tral station, whence they could set out to visit all 
the tribes of the North and West, and whither 
they could return when wearied with their labors 
or in-want of supplies. Father Jogues pitched 
his tent here in 1640,and in 1671, on the very 
site of the modern town, an envoy of the Most 
Christian King had a grand council with sever- 
al thousand Indians for making a treaty of of- 
fensive and defensive alliance against the incur- 
sions of those friends of our school-boy days, the 
Six Nations. The river is the only outlet from the 
vast lake, but some theories have been advanced 
to favor the conjecture that there exists a sub- 
terranean channel, for, after all allowances for 
evaporation, it is difficult to conceive that one 
channel can carry off the superfluous waters from 
such an immense lake, whose area is 32,000 
square miles, and whose tributaries drain more 
than thrice that extent of territory. 

The Indians have mostly been converted long 
ago to the Roman Catholic faith, the missionary 
work having been begun’ by the martyr of the 
Iroquois, the Father Jogues just mentioned. The 
French settlers and pioneers, to their lasting ered- 
it, have always treated the Indians in the way 
which, to their lasting shame, men of English 
blood seem unable to comprehend. One of-the 
chief occupations of the Indians on the Sault and 
the various lakelets it forms in its course is fish- 
ing. Mackinac and speckled trout are plentiful, 
but the pride and boast of Lake Superior and 
its adjacent tributaries is the white-fish. In the 
lake itself, with its waters crystal clear and icy 
cold, it attains its finest flavor, and is without 
a rival. It is abundant in the rapids, and at all 
hours of the summer day Indians and half-breeds 
may be seen scooping them up with their appar- 
ently unwieldly gaffs. Two fishermen form the 
crew of each canoe, and go right out into the 
most turbulent parts of the channel. One man 
sits in the stern, and with a single oar holds her 





head in the dashing stream, steady as though at 


anchor, the light birch bark rising over the boil- 
ing rapids, and its delicate bow parting the waters 
gracefully. The art of thus managing the frail 
skiff has never been attained, it is said, by any 
white man. The Indian who handles the net 
peers down into the waters, dips it quickly at the 
right time, and takes in the fish as he is strug- 
gling bravely against the current. When the 
fish are plentiful, a score or more of canoes put 
out into the rapids, and the scene is one of inter- 
est and excitement. Shooting the rapids is a 
common amusement to daring travellers. They 
walk up the river-bank to the bead of the falls, 
step into a canoe with an Indian guide, and rush 
down some one of the channels. If everything 
goes right, all is well, but a little oversight costs 
your life. 

Sault Ste. Marie can be reached, as we have 
said, in the summer by steamer from the States 
by Cleveland or Chicago, or from Canada by way 
of Collingwood or Georgian Bay. Passing through 
the canal, the vessels touch at Marquette, the 
centre of the iron trade of the district, and Ke- 
weenaw Point, the seat of the first and principal 
copper-mining town, till they reach Superior Bay, 
with Superior City, in Wisconsin, on one side, and 
Duluth, in Minnesota, on the other, the head of 
the grandest line of fresh-water navigation in the 
world. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through 
the rivers St. Lawrence, Niagara, Detroit, St. 
Clair, and St. Mary, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. 
Clair, Huron, and Superior, the distance is two 
thousand two hundred miles, The town of Sault 
is the seat of a United States fort, but is not of 
much importance. There is nothing to build it 
up: there are no mineral deposits in the neigh- 
borhood, and its agricultural development is over- 
shadowed by that of Minnesota. But the country 
around is highly romantic, and it will always be 
a favorite resting-place for seekers after sport or 
natural beauty. Wild-ducks by thousands skim 
over the waters, or fly away in alarm before the 
steamer. Here and there may still be seen the 
smoke ascending from the Indian camp fires curl- 
ing up into the still air, while an occasional canoe 
steals gently along the shore. In a calm day of 
autumn the visitor may, in these lovely bays or 
amid the wooded islands, imagine himself in the 
land of dreams. 





THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


b pps has been satirized as “the tyrant 
of fops and females.” But fashion is not 
confined to matters of dress alone. “ As well be 
out of the world as out of the fashion,” wrote 
Colley Cibber, and this feeling spreads to far 
weightier subjects. It rules our manner of life, 
it fortifies with opinions those so poor as to have 
none of their own, and it is sometimes powerful 
even in death. Paint and patches were once so 
much in vogue that a dead princess of France 
was equipped for her last resting-place with a 
full supply of these fashionable decorations. 
And as a further example it is only necessary to 
mention the name of Father Sachot, a priest of 
St. Gervaise. “ In the middle of the seventeenth 
century he was the fashionable death-bed con- 
fessor. Happy was the moribund who could se- 
cure the pleasant presence of the not too exact- 
ing Father Sachot. On the other hand, the pa- 
tients on whom he could not wait, and who were 
unable to receive absolution at his hands, were 
inconsolable, and resolutely refused to die with 
the last ministrations from any other hand.” This 
gave rise to a famous mof, by an irreverent wit, 
to the effect that “people of quality thought 
more of Father Sachot than of their Father in 
heaven.” 

Formerly the vade mecum of every dame of 
fashion was a patch box, the lid of which was 
backed with a mirror. These patches on cheek 
and chin were at first assumed in order to con- 
sole a certain high-born dame suffering from an 
eruption of the skin. There was no sense, says 
one, “ in the fashion of patches as adopted by the 
lightly clad ladies of the Samoan Islands. Among 
them this ‘fashion of spots,’ as it was called, 
consists in the raising of small blisters with a 
burning wick of native cloth, a fabric that will 
not blaze. When the blisters are healed a natu- 
ral patch is left, which is several shades lighter 
than the original skin. This indelible spot is 
planted on the cheek, not for beauty’s sake, but 
in pious memory of deceased relatives.” 

In the year 1770 the following extraordinary 
edict was “solemnly passed and duly registered” 
in France, during the reign of Louis XVI: 
‘“* Whosoever, by means of red or white paint, per- 
fumes, essences, artificial teeth, false hair, cotton, 
wool, iron corsets, hoops, shoes with high heels, or 
false hips shall seek to entice into the bonds of 
marriage any male subject of his Majesty shall 
be prosecuted for witchcraft, and declared inca- 
pable of matrimony.” We are not informed 
with what success, if any, this law was enforced. 
Probably it enjoyed the fate usually reserved for 
sumptuary legislation. It affords, however, a cu- 
rious insight into the toilette mysteries of the 
period. 

The extravagant and superstitious use of un- 
guents for the skin is as old as civilization itself. 
The patrician ladies of Rome. put half -inch- 
thick poultices of asses’ milk aud bread and 
rice and bean flour on their faces at night to im- 
prove their complexions, painted and white- 
leaded their cheeks, and when they went out for 
an afternoon ride in warm weather, held a ball of 
amber in one hand, and wound small and harmless 
but living snakes around their wrists to keep 
them cool, knowins that if the wrists were cold, 
the temperature of the entire body would be re- 
duced. Similarly, the eighteenth-century ladies 
carried a lemon in the left hand, setting their 
teeth in it from time to time, so as to redden their 
lips. 

The practice of wearing gloves at night to im- 
part a delicacy to the skin was, we are told, “ com- 








mon to both men and women as late as the reign 
of George IV.” The processes of improving 
the complexion then in vogue “induced belles to 
lard the face, to put slices of veal steeped in 
milk over it, to bathe it in milk many times 
daily, and to wear gloves lined with an un- 
guent.” Gloves made of chicken skin were held 
in high esteem as giving the wearer “a hand to 
be proud of.” 

Upon that “chief ornament of a woman”— 
the hair—much of fashion’s ingenuity has always 
been expended. Ina Roman lady’s toilette blonde 
and auburn wigs were used. The natural hair, 
when of the right color, was frizzed with hot 
irons, and the women spent half a day arranging 
their coiffures, 

Marguerite de Valois, though having magnifi- 
cent raven black hair, preferred to hide it under 
borrowed tresses of golden hue. The pages se- 
lected for her attendance had long fair locks, 
which were occasionally shorn for her benefit. 

High head-dresses smothered in powder were 
worn at various epochs during the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries. The labor 
attending the getting up of one of these tower- 
ing structures was such that ladies slept in them, 
and knelt instead of sitting in their low-ceiled 
carriages. Gigantic fans were then much used to 
allay in some degree the uncomfortable heat 
caused by these heavy head-dresses, and a chron- 
icler of the time assures us that it was “ consid- 
ered a mark of high breeding for men to chas- 
tise their wives and daughters with them.” Ma- 
dame De Staél carefully omits to enumerate this 
genteel pastime when she describes the art of 
managing a fan. The recent English fashion of 
wearing the hair @ /a gargon—cut short in the 
neck and curled all over the head—existed in the 
seventeenth century. It was replaced by long 
curls falling to the bosom, 

Oftentimes a widely followed custom origi- 
nated in a mere whim. Thus when the Duchess 
de Fontanges was present at one of the royal 
hunts, a gust of wind dishevelled her hair; she 
tied her truant tresses with one of her ribbon 
garters, which so pleased Louis XVI. that the 
fashion called coiffure dla Fontanges soon becaine 
well-nigh universal. 

One day in the year 1775 Queen Marie An- 
toinette “took from her dressing-table two pea- 
cock feathers, and placed them, with several little 
ostrich plumes, in her hair. 
greatly admired his wife, saying he had never 
seen her looking so well. At once feathers be- 
came the fashion, not only at the French court, 
but throughout Europe.” The Queen sent a por- 
trait of herself wearing this head-dress to her 
mother, the Empress Maria Theresa. It was re- 
turned with a very curt message. 

“T have received the portrait of an actress, 
not that of a queen,” wrote the majestic and au- 
stere Maria Theresa. “I am expecting the right 
one.” 

But Marie Antoinette’s tall plumes continued 
to wave till a new craze in dress set in. With 
the birth of the fast and furious shepherdess 
Jétes at Trianon, milkmaid head-dresses and pea- 
sant hats became the rage. 

To Catherine de Medicis are we indebted for the 
invention of what subsequently developed into 
one of the most barbarous devices ever donned 
by suffering femininity. She introduced the real 
whalebone bodice, with a strong “ busk” in front, 
and her example was soon imitated by all Europe. 

Says a recent writer: ‘“‘ Waist compression in- 
creased in spite of the protests of kings and em- 
perors and of the chief ministers and nobles of 
the land. This fashion is familiar to us in Eng- 
land through the portraits of ‘good Queen Bess.’ 
Never, since armor had been invented, had any 
stiffer frame-worl for the human body been de- 
vised. The deep pointed. bodice was as stiff and 
hard as combined wire, whalebone, and steel could 
make it, and, to add to the discomforts which 
fashion dictated, the neck was likewise supported 
upon a ruff not only formed upon an elaborate 
background of metal and thick wires, but stiffened 
by the newly discovered ‘ devil’s liquor’—starch. 
Men were as vain as women; both squeezed in 
their waists, and both swelled their garments out 
below.” And Shakespeare’s satire doubtless struck 
home when he ridiculed such men as weak enough 
to “lie awake ten nights carving the fashion of a 
new doublet.” 

Thus a garment “which had begun innocently 
enough as a tight-fitting linen bodice was gradu- 
ally developed, by the addition of busks of wood, 
of ivory, and whalebone, and of sheets and strips 
of steel, until a veritable armor-like incasing re- 
sulted. These stiff, whaleboned corsets lasted 
throughout all changes of outward attire. They 
were prominent features of the Restoration fash- 
ions and of the Watteau period; but the Revo- 
lution at the end of the eighteenth century, which 
shook not only France, but all Europe, had an 
equally subversive effeet-upon corsets.” 

In 1711 another hideous: fashion came in un- 
der the name of hoops and paniers, the last so 
named because they resembled cages or poultry 
baskets. “ Their frame-work was open, and the 
hoops of straw, cord, cane, or whalebone were 
fastened together by tapes. Coopers and bas- 
ket-makers became manufacturers of ‘ dress-im- 
provers.’ In vain were these articles railed 
against, or called the ruin of homes, the dread 
of husbands, and the misery of passers-by. They 
prevailed over every kind of satire.” The so-call- 
ed “sterner sex” also succumbed to the prevail- 
ing mania. Ribs of whalebone and steel were 
fitted into the wide-spreading coat skirts of the 
period, so that a full-fledged fop looked not un- 
like a gyrating dancing dervish. 

We have seen several examples of the influence 
possessed by the world’s great ones in making a 


certain mode of dress, however absurd, the pre- | 


vailing fashion. For this reason many articles 
of apparel have taken their names from noted 
persons. Thus, “we have the Derby hat and 
searf, the Byron collar, the Wellington boots, 








Louis came in, and | 





the Prince Albert coat, the victorine—a peculiar 
fur cape named after queen Victoria.” Queen 
Bess bestowed her name on her high lace ruff, 
and the name of Madame Sontag is indissolubly 
associated with the cozy knit jacket much affect- 
ed by ladies in cold weather. Louis Kossuth made 
memorable his visit to this country by introdu- 
cing the soft felt hat to general use that now 
bears his name, while the Gainsborough hat took 
its appellation from the English artist, and the 
Rubens hat from the great Flemish painter 
Similarly the names of Madame Pompadour and 
of Queen Marie Antoinette are connected with 
peculiar styles of ladies’ costumes. Two recent 
examples will occur to every one—the Jersey, 
named after a famous actress, and the Lansdowne 
collar, first worn by the present Governor-Gener- 
al of Canada. 

In our great-grandsires’ days enthusiasts flung 
away their thousands upon a flower that happen- 
ed for the time being to be the object of a social 
craze. The Egyptians worshipped onions, it is 
true, but for the semi-sensible reason that they 
symbolized a deity. The tulip or the orchid fan- 
ciers had scant regard, when contemplating their 
favorites, for either flowers themselves or for the 
One at whose bidding they had risen into beau- 
ty. As La Bruyére remarks, “they simply wor- 
shipped their tulip bulbs, and would have adored 
carnations if carnations had been more in fash- 
ion.” 

A wealthy Frenchman once heard that a certain 
florist had imported an orehid rarer than any he 
possessed. He promptly visited the shop, exam- 
ined the plant, learned its pedigree, and inquired 
the price. It was valued at five hundred franes. 
He laid bank-notes for that amount on the counter, 
seized the plant, dashed it on the floor, and ground 
it to pieces under his foot, saying to the indignant 
florist that now he was sure no one would possess 
a flower rarer or more costly than any in his own 
collection. 

And as in flowers, so have we had fashions in 
colors. The couleur Isabelle was a dirty buff. “It 
was adopted in honorable memory of the condition 
of the linen of Isabelle, Gouvernante of Flanders, 
who vowed not to change any portion of her dress 
during the long-protracted siege of Ostend,” and 
kept her word. 

Here is another curious origin of a once-pop- 
ular color: Early in the summer of 1775 Marie 
Antoinette made her appearance one day in a 
chestnut brown gown, and the King jocosely said, 
“That puce [flea] color becomes you admirably.” 
Next day every lady in the court added a puce 
colored gown to her wardrobe. The fashion soon 
spread to the artisan class, who liked the color 
because it did not easily show dirt, when, of course, 
the butterflies of fashion suddenly ceased to see 
any beauty in brown-colored fabrics. 

In modern times, violet, the favorite color and 
flower of the great Napoleon, was openly worn by 
his adherents during his exile in Elba, and in 
our own day primrose yellow suddenly became 
the fashion because of the late Lord Beacons- 
field’s real or fancied partiality for it. 





Hanging Cabinet. 
See illustration on page 556. 

Tuis little hanging cabinet is made of polished 
oak, tastefully ornamented with brass mountings. 
Hooks are screwed into the back inside, on 
which to hang keys or small articles. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 556. 
THESE monograms are designed for marking 
lingerie, and are to be worked in satin stitch with 
white embroidery cotton. 


Children’s Socks and Stockings. 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 557. 

Figs. 1 and 4 are short socks, such as are worn 
by small children, Fig. 4 being in light and dark 
blue cotton, and Fig. 1 in red and white, with 
open-work on the front. Figs. 2 and 3 are long 
English thread stockings, Fig. 4 being in white 
and blue stripes, and Fig. 2 in solid dark brown 
with silk clocks in light blue and yellow. 


Darned Tulle Border or Insertion. 
See illustration on page 557. 
Tue ground for this border or insertion is 
white or écru Brussels net, and the pattern is 
darned in with linen lace thread. 


Child’s Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 
Crochet-Work. 
See illustration on page 557. 

Tuts skirt and stocking supporter consists of a 
belt crocheted with unbleached knitting cotton, 
with shoulder-straps attached, two inches and a 
half apart at the front. 
ed by a cross band about three inches above the 
belt on the front, and they are crossed and but 
toned down on the back. Buttons to which to 
button the clothing are placed at regular inter- 
vals on the belt, and on the sides a loop of strong 
elastic braid is attached, with a tape string passed 
through and knotted a short distance below ; 
this string is passed through a loop on the stock 
ing and tied. Use rather coarse knitting cotton, 
and work in continuous rows of single crochet 
stitches, forward and back, with a chain stitch at 
the turning the end In the 
model the belt is fifteen stitches wide and one 
hundred and the shoulder- 
straps twelve stitches wide and a hundred and 
sixty rows long, and the cross band for the front 
eight stitches wide and twenty-four rows long. 
Slits for the button-holes are left in the course 
of the work, and when all the parts are joined, 
the whole is edged with a row in red cotton, 


The straps are connect 


at of each row. 


seventy rows long, 
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Fig. 2.—Cuty’s Cotzar. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Towie Bonner. 
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Hanaina Capiyer. 


one thread of the linen, with one thread se 
arating the lines of stitches, The colors 
of the centre are repeated in the border. 
The seat is edged with a fringe that is 
knotted of écru linen macramé twine 
and silks of the colors in the em- 
broidery. 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-3. ~~ 


Fig. 1 is an écru tulle bonnet, & 
with a light frame of net and 
wire, which is covered first 
with poppy red surah, and 
over the surah with tuile gathered in a 
puff. The tulle for the brim is gather- 


ed on bonnet wire, and shaped by a silk-covered band 
in the edge. A bow of poppy red velvet ribbon is 


Embroidered 
Piano Stool. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cover for 
the top of this 
piano stool is 
made of écru lin- 
en of coarse can- 
vas-like texture. 
The design, which 
is by Mademoi- 
selle Therese 
Rotter,of Vienna, 
is given in two 
parts, Fig. 2 show- 
ing a one-sixth 
section of the cen- 
tre, and Fig. 31, 
Supplement, giv- 
ing the outline de- 
sign of the bor- 
der. Having 
traced the out- 
lines of the whole 
as it is shown in 
Fig. 1, work the 
disk at the centre 
in bronze and 
gold-colored split 
surrounding ara- 
red, blue, olive, 


and bronze, and the small 


yd -colored silk. 
stitch 
ich is 
n side 
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placed inside the brim, and an écru marabout plume 


on the outside to the right. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Wuitt Emprorwery. 
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Fig. 2.—Sarreen Garpen =¥ 
Har. 


stem stitch with black 
silk, The filling of 
the border is in the 
darning stitch il- 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Wuire Emproipery. 


Frise Brocape Mantie.—Front.—[ For Back, see Fig. 38, on Front Page. ]—Cor 
Parrern, No. 3616: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 5.—Snave Har. 
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Fig. 3.—Deratt or Crocnet-Work ror CoLiar, 
Fig. 1.—Fvi. Size. 





Fig. 1.—Curtp’s Cottar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2 is a 
garden hat of 
pale blue sat- 
teen figured 
with red. Two 
bias strips of 
satteen, dou- 
bled in at the 
outer edge and 
placed back to 
back, run to- 
gether at in- 
tervals, and 
with bonnet 
wire intro- 
duced between 
the runnings, 
and bent into 
shape, form 
the brim. A 
stiff net crown 
is joined to the 
brim,and upon 
this the sat- 
teen is mount- 


ed in puffs. 






Gauze anp Lace Cap, 


Fig. 3.—Cuitpn’s CoLiar. 
Fig. 8 is a «For description see Supplement. 
So 7 


poke bonnet of 
yellow straw 
braid, with a 
fill facing of 
white mull in- 
side the brim, 
Outside a half- 





See 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Lace Courar. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—(For description see Suppl.) 





wreath of dried grasses and blossoms is placed 
around the front, and a flat bow of the straw 
braid against the back, 
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Fig. 2.—Onx-Srxrn or Destcy ror Centae or Riano Sroor, Fig. 1.—Futt Size. 


Crochet Edging for 
Collars, Cuffs, etc. 
Tuis design is com- 
posed of rosettes, 
. ‘ which are worked 
lustrated in Fig. ; WKS he separately, and 
3 on page 557, : 
It is an even 
running 
stitch work. 
ed over 
three and 


connected in 
the course of 
the work, 



















Form the 
centre of 

each ro- 
sette 





Fig. 1.—Emprorpserep Piano Stoo. 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 8, on Page 557.] 
For design of border see Supplement, No. 1X., 
Fig. 31. 


by winding the thread 8 times 
around a lead-pencil,and after 
slipping off the -coils work 22 
single crochet around them, 
and a slip stitch on the first 
single. 2d round.—4 chain 
stitches, 21 double crochet 
separated by a chain on the 

21 single of the first round; 1 chain, 1 
slip stitch on the 8d of the 4 chain. 3d 
round,—22 single on the double crochet. 
in the last round, separated by a picot, composed of 5 
chain and 1 single on the first of them. This completes 
one rosette, When working the rest of those in the first. 
row connect the middle stitch of the Sth and 6th picotg, 
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to the middle stitch of the 17th and 
16th pieots of the preceding one, and 
in the second row, besides connecting 
them to one another, connect the 11th 
picot to the 22d picot of the rosette 
above in the first row;. also, in the 
second row, work ‘the chain loops that 
fill the interstices between the ro- 
settes, and for this purpose, beginning 
at the 2d rosette, after working the 
8th picot, crochet 9 chain, connect to 
the single after the 13th picot of the 
preceding rosette, then 4 chain, 1 sin- 
gle on the middle chain 
of the 9, 4 chain, con- 
nect as shown in the 
illustration to the sin- 
Fig. 1.—Monoaram. gle after the 19th picot 
Wuire Emprorwery. of the rosette in the 
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Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s Fig. 2.—Caitp’s 
Sock. STock1nG. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Mornine-Gown. Fig. 2.—Cnitp’s Skier anp 
For description see Supplement. Srockine Surrorter.—CrocuEt- 
Work. 


Fieuxep Mustin Dress.—Back.—[ For Front, see Fig. 1, on Front 
Page. ]—Cur Parrern, No. 3614: Basque, OVER-SKIRT, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


first row, 4 chain, 1 
single on the same 
stitch on which the 
last single was work- 
ed, 4 chain, connect to 
the single after the 2d 
picot of the rosette 
above in the first row, 
4 chain, 1 single on 
the same stitch with 
the last 2 single, 4 
chain, 1 slip stiteh on 
that single from which 
the loops proceeded. 
Fig. 3.—Derrait or Emprowwery ror Along the upper edge 
Borper or Piano Sroot, Fia. 1, on of the work crochet Mounarr Trave.iine Croak. 


Pace 556.—ENLarGeD. for the first row; 5 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-11. 





the 19th picot of the next rosette, 
4 chain, connect to the first of the 
preceding 5 chain, * 8 chain, 1 
double on the 22d picot of the same 
rosette, 14 chain, 1 single on the sin- 
gle after the 2d picot of the same ro- 
sette, 4 chain, connect to the 11th 
of the 14 chain, 4 chain, 1 single 
after the 19th picot of the next ro- 
sette, 4 chain, connect to the same 
stitch previously connected to, 2 
chain, connect to the 9th of the 14 
chain; repeat from 
k. In the 2d row 
work by turns a 
chain and a double 
on the following 2d 
stitch, 








Gauze and 
Lace Cap. 
See illustration 
on page 556. 

A SMALL cres- 
cent - shaped 
frame of netand 
wire, three inch- 
es wide at the 
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Fig. 3.—Cutp’s 
STock1na. 












Wuire Batiste Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig 

Page. ]—Cur Parrern, No. 3615: 
skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 

For description see Supplement. 
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Three lapping 
frills of Valen- Darnep TULLE Borper or INSERTION. 


2.—MonoGram. 
Wuire Emprorwery. 
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ciennes lace three inches wide are set around the 
front of the frame, and behind these a bias scarf 
of light blue ottoman gauze, sixteen inches long 
and thirteen wide, is mounted in side pleats ; the 
back corners are rounded and edged with lace. 
A rosette of light blue ottoman ribbon is on one 
side, and strings of similar ribbon are fastened 
at the corners of the frame, and tied behind. 





Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 557. 
Tusk monograms for marking lingerie are to 
be worked in satin stitch with white embroidery 
cotton or silk. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Sunsorrser, Arion Mavup, anv Orurrs.—In Manners 
and Social Usages, published by Harper & Brothers at 
$i, yon will find full answers to your questions con- 
cerning the etiquette of gifts, acyuaintanceship, cards, 
we —/> etc., which we have not room to repeat here, 

L. M. N.—Make a short pleated skirt of the blue silk 
with a basque and over-skirt of the very pretty veiling. 
Use the = model given on page 397 of Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. XV 

Mrs. M. H. K.—-Make your black silk with a basque 
that has a soft lace vest, and put lace flounces on the 
front of the skirt, and plain long drapery behind. 
Make your mull with a pleated skirt finished at the foot 
with coffee-colored Oriental lace. Have a belted gath- 
ered waist and short hip draperies, with_a belt and 
bows of golden brown velvet ribbon. Drape your 
Spanish lace as a soft vest on the waist of your bunt- 
ing, and do not alter it. Tan or stone colored undress- 
ed kid gloves are worn with any dress on nice occa- 
s10n6. 

Bran Potr.—Get gray mohair or alpaca for your 
travelling dress, You will probably find some of it in 
your Western town left over from the time when it was 
formerly in vogue. Make it with several tucks three 
inches wide around the skirt, an apron over-skirt, and 
a basque stitched on the edyes. Have a blue flannel or 
cashmere dress with a yoke and box-pleated waist for 
your little girl's travelling dress. She is too young for 
adersey. White muslin, blue gingham, and Chambéry 
dresses, made with tacked skirts and a yoke or separate 
— guimpe, are what she needs. 

L.—Satin Rhadames is fashionable; both repped 
a twille d silke will remain in favor, 

. E, O0.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by letter. The sample will look well as a tailor dress 
with velvet collar and cuffs. The green velveteen suit 
will be stylish if a good moss or bronze shade is chosen. 
Tan-colored gloves should be worn with such a dress, 
The new marquise lace and jetted trimmings will be 
used for black silk. Heliotrope silk and velvet will be 
stylish. White Oriental lace makes a fashionable 
evening dress. Do not alter your lace dress at present. 

Youne Morurr.—A large double-cape cloak of pique 
trimmed with embroidery is suitable for your infant 
for most occasions, but one of gray cashmere is more 
appropriate for travelling. 

Mary.—lIt is entirely too early to know certainly the 
fashions in furs for next winter. 

Our Westr.—A doyley is a small square of embroid- 
ered linen placed on the plate under a finger-bowl. 
Wear a curled bang, as bangs are not out of fashion 
with those to whom they are becoming. Ladies do 
wear slippers and black silk stockings with evening 
dancing dresses. 

Forty.—Make your silk with a basque, short skirt, 
side panels, and put jetted lace down the fronts. 

Zatwrr.—All kinds of écru batiste are worn now. 
Do not shirr a piqné dress. Make it in plain tailor 
style, with a basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated low- 
er skirt. Stitch it on the edges, and put some em- 
broidery around the neck and sleeves. 

Luoy D.—Do not.dye your peacock silk. Make it up 
in combination with some gray and blue brocade for 
the vest and the front of the skirt if you have not 
enough for the éntire dress. Have a plain postilion 
basque, with full hip drapery and long back drapery 
like og sample. 

. F. E.—Tucked round skirts and full belted 
wale. wiih or without yokes, or cut low in the neck 
with separate guimpe, are the simplest wash dresses 
for girls of thirteen years. The plain black Rhadames 
skirt will be suitable, but some flounces of the same or 
of lace will make it handeomer. The “ —e 
ekirt” ‘nd be mace in plain goods as well as figu 

. G. M.—Do not line the pleatings of your si k ‘vith 
crinoline. 

Peeriexep Morure.—You should have a short walk- 
ing coat en of the Marseilles, with a plain waist, 
pleated skirt, and deep collar of embroidery. White 
muslin ~ slips are the boy baby’s first short dresses, 
Lionel, Rupert, Leofric, Harold, and Roland are good 
names. 

Txxnis.—A pretty tennis suit can be made of blue 
and white flannel, or of blue and red, partly plain and 
nes | striped. Have the skirt in pleats two inches 

all white on top and blue underneath each 

pleat, Then have white flannel drapery, and a basque 

Br white flannel, with a vest of the stripes made cross- 
wise, Also a biue stripe for collar and cutis. 

H. 8, C.—You should use the word “ men” in the ex- 
amples you quote. 

Sreiia.—Hints to Women on the Care of Property is 
the book you want. It will be sent you by Harper & 
Brothers on receipt of 20 cents. We can make no sug- 
gestions to you about your sewing. 

M. 8. J.—It is perfectly correct for a doctor or cler- 
gyman to give his title on a hotel register. We can 
not undertake to set one profession above another. 

Litac.—People sometimes die from seasickness, but 
not often. January is the most inclement month on 
the ocean. Head Manners and Social Usages, publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers, for information about table 
manners and other points of etiquette. We can not 
tell you anything about the book you mention, or in- 
form you where to procare the picture. 

An Ovp Sunsoriser.—At a family table the children 
should alwaye be served last, after their parents, and 
the guests, of course, when any are present. 

Youne Lapy.—As it is cold on the Catskill Mount- 
ains, you will need a flannel dress, either blue or white, 
a cashmere over-dress with silk skirt, and some pretty 
foulard or India silks, or the less expensive surahe. 
There are few days when linus and grenadi 
— enough. 

An Earnest Trivive.—Make sleeves of the satteen, 
not of lace. A standing collar and cuffs of dark blue 
velvet will make it dressy. The lavender cashmere is 
now appropriate for walks or drives in the summer, 
a8 much lighter fabrics are worn in the street than 
formerly. Have a straw toque trimmed with the vel- 
vet, as an entire velvet hat would look too warm for 
summer. 

E. A. M.—-Moisten your frizes at night, curl them in 
rings, and pin them together with small hair-pins; 
comb them out in the morning, and you will have a 
flufty bang, or else thick curved locks, 

Mus, J. M. F.—For a light Roman stripe combine 
rove pink, blue, and white in bands two inches wide 
across the stripe of your afghan. Three of these band- 
ed stripes, with either two or three of plain blue, will 
make a wrotty afghan. 

Cuniovs.—If you desire an answer to invitations, it 
. certainly in good taste to put “R.S. V. P.” upon 
thein, 

M. T.—It is true that women have disabilities enough 
in business, but they must take the world as they find 
it, and remember how much easier their lot is now 
than it was a quarter of a century ago. With the 
tailor-made suits, strong walking shoes, and sensible 
styles uow in vogue, a business woman can dress com- 
fortably and healthfully without wishing to resort to 
men's attire. There never was a time when such in- 
dependence in fashion existed as now, when a lady 
can dress as she pleases, within certain broad limits, 
without attracting attention. 











H ORSFORD'S A CID PH OSPHA TE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dx. T. G. Comstoox, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: *‘For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous dis- 
eases, and as a drink during the decline and in the 
convalescence of lingering fevers. It has the unani- 
mous approval of our medical staff.”—[Adov.} 





LIKE AN OLD CREAKY WINDOW SHUTTER. 





VOLUME XVIL., NO. 35. 








Tuat is the way a man’s rheumatic joints sometimes | 


are. Hinges old, 
oiling. The trouble is in the blood. A man who is 
of any account is worth repairing. The repairing can 
be done by means of Brown’s Iron Bitters. That en- 
riches and purifies the blood, drives out the pains, and 
works complete restoration, Thousands testify to it 
from happy experience. Mr. C, H. Huntley, 918 North 
Sixteenth Street, St. Louis, says, “ I used Brown’s Iron 


rusty, and worn, and badly need | 


Bitters for rheumatism, ge neral debility, and prostra- | 


tion with the best results.” —[Ado.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMaNy’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perate, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfeetly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpx- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassan Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jon Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel- lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to ‘Leots Torrie, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. —[{Adv.} 





C. C. Suayng, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
Fur fashiou book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—[Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Fa vonine Extracrs—the best. —{Adv.} 





AD VERTISEMEN Ls 


. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the miultitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


__ Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 ) Wail Wall Street, N } i. ¥. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 











GRILLON 





TA 


GOLD MEDAL, R's 1878. 


Breakfast Cova, |= 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. ; 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silkk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and 
No. 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks ; 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels 
for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns ; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods, Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible, Whole- 
sale and retail. Mail‘orders promptly filled. Send 
8c. for Catalogue, just issued. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


CLANS throagho fee coy oe PHYSI- 
ANS throughout the United States 
id Kurope. 


ConneviseD MILK 


‘or general use and espectally for In- 
ions watil the period of Deatition. 


ANGLO [corsa and wit 
SWISS 


Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


SS Pe 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniums, &c., as used in the 
new raised Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


ee CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, N.Y.; $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Prrry'’s 
Comrponr and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
‘Murray Street, New York. 








W, BAKER 








TRADE MARK. 





MILE-MAID BRAND. 





“Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
R A laxative and refreshing 


Fruit Lozenge 





for Constipation, 

loss of appetite, bile, head- 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, uvlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 

feres with business or pleasure. 





* - 
led Vines Garda; with name, 10c, Cpks. & this 
genuine rolled melikeie’ tag ,50c. Agt s comple album %5c. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, Mets. Alling Bros., 


“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 
New sect of Imported Cards by majl on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y. 



















eh astatle 


VETEEN 


YARD. 





LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is teed. 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 
ming. The price of these beautiful V 
worn, is 85 cts.a yard. This 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
elveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


‘olors now 


uality Velveteen i is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they douht ane know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


the manufacturer’s price and the 
a a at No. 6 West 14th Stree 
manufacture er an 

cts. a yard. LEW 


the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 


| corpulency = sbfjceainel i 


CORPULENCY. 


injuries arisi: e from gorpuletioy 
on of which is 






ven to the cetiiai, ve. 
» isreby improving the fo 
7. ee. with illus. 
Address wy 
Department,’ 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


‘Phiade Un 4, yESTABLISHMENTS} ‘Loser, Bag. 


hich a firm rm support te 





ee a the 1d’s most Emine: bay 
tron World’s m 4. 7 
i <Prefes = a Seon, 2 D. en. Willard Parker, 
a6 H. Pa Morton, and others. 


ee and PSkitiful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA. OR RUPTURE A wePEGIALTY, 


ry. 
for wasbepes alee phy own len, or 
y Belts vo lice or buckle) for 
ulder Braces 
&c., consi 


Orton 
I. B. SEELEY ¢ & € vo. 0. PHILADELPHIA, } PA. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


jor every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
| Bybee neinghery Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood 

Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively car ed 
by the Curioura Remenptes. 

Curiocra Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

Coricura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuttoura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutiovra, is indis- 
pensable In treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiouns Reaepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents ; 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drve 
anv Curmicar Co., Boston, Mass. 

_ Send for Me How to Care Skin Diseases.” 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others, 
Our New Outfit contains 35 Srampine 
Parrerns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines,etc. Full Instructions for Stamping 
and Working, Distributing Pad, Box of 
Stamping Powder, Instructions for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sampte Boox, con- 
I) taining over 400 Illustrations of New and 
¥ choice designs for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. We send this Outfit by mail for $4.00, 
ithitns Sramrine Pavrenns, — Oufline Alphabet 
(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-nots, l5e.; Calla Lily, 
15e. ; Pansies, 15e. ; Pond-Lilies, 15e. ; Outline Design, 
10c. ; Golden Rod and Astera, 15¢. ; Spriq of Sumach, 
15c.’ Sproiat. Orrer.—We will send all these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soio By ALL DEALERS THrouctour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 


Flastics apeckinag 
ulcerated ba. 





Soap, 

















Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixta Avenvr, New York. 


SOFTENS AND PRE 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
Pronvuuce itthe best. 


‘WAN D-PLEATERS 


Sallade’s ae Establishment is the la 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand. Pleater, 
same as nsed in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and poms <7 
Agents wanted. Henny E. Suanre, 8 E. 18th St., 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material 
and full instractions for $1.50, with beautiful paintec 
sample 50c. extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 
for Embroidery and Painting. 

B.A. 







est is te the 





Circulars free. 
SELBY, | Fort Edward, N.Y. 


ORDERS |°2.0""" 





NO COMMISSION CHARGED, 
Samples upon = 
‘or circular, address 
de ot} NGS & 
Late Lord & 


Stern Bros., 


MAIL 261 West 23d ‘St.,N.¥. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
sell them (or it mi 
’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


ht be said almost give them) to the Public 


They will then be able to Wadge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
raise their Velveteens more than they deserve. — for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
ard. WHEN wis’ & Maovson THis Ma@azr 


& CO.,6 West. 14th St., N. Y. 





PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 
Or Every Dasouresen 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission Pree For circular, &c., address 
Mua. L. WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street New Yark. 
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THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Waist Linina. 
SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 








A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simple: si. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
por them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, ‘two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAKMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sixes from 27 to * cost 39e, 
35 * “ 450. 
Best ‘4 s+ 48¢., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


4 “ 


“its Table of Contents its Best Advertisement." 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


In Two Books. Each book contains the 
Music harmonized in parts, and the words of Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs or Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much a . en 
reading matter, Same size and shape as Harper's 
Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No. 2, 176 pages, 50 cts, 

Cloth editions, $1.00. For contents of either book, 
see Harpers Magazine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers, Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient, 


Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 


EMBROIDERY-STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Plush, Arrasene, Outline, Rococo, 
&c. For $1.00 I will send 30 beautiful Stamping 
Patterns, including one for Sofa Pillow and one for 
Plush or Rococo, with material for Stamping, and 
full directions for’ making and using the same; also, 
illustrations and description of the stitches most in 
use for Art Needlework. 

Recipe for making and using Powder and indelible 
Liquid, with illustrations and description of stitches, 
without patterns, 25c. Distributor, with box of Powder, 
either Biack, White, or Blue, 20c. Address all orders to 

MES. KR. W. PRATT, 
579 Carman St., c amden, N. J. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harprer’s Werekty, Bazar, YounG 
Prorie, and MaGazine, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 





New York. 
June 1, ‘1884. 
ALL "| Patchwork i is NOT alike. 
| and § atin only (no dress goods) with 
| and Batia on piece and sheets of 
ery Silk, fall skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
pee sara Art Needlework, | 144 Broadw ay, N. Y. 
CONSERVATORY. “OF MUSIC, 
neg Medellin a's Portraiture. 
OnA‘rO itera 
Ste ee Biscant tras et y students 
TERM er lith. Beautifully lid 
Oafemint free. Address E. TOURS 
_¥RAN KLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


| Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
| fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
CRAZY 50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 
. orang atts 
ure an: ages. 
RJEE, Director. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,..........000.cceseees $4 00 
Ng A rere 4 00 
TRAE ee: FRED 66 00 c Sadosc cehonsdnesessce 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Qne Year (52 Numbers)..................005 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Werxny and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 








Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of | 


each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Props sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, coutaining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrxe & Beoruens, 





Full list of | 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceuts in Postuge Stamps. 


LBERY 


iG L 
WHY? 
BECAUNE: 





EINE: 
TW/LL 


TAN WAYI 


HANDSOMER at-$- THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 

WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 


WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 
FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


other. 


CENUINE-only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 





‘HEFAMOUS [EN 


O Scare 


GLISH < 


OMPLEXION S OAP. x 


B= @ 


Cleanliness js next to Godliness, 
fxp) must be considered as 
caus of Gracesand a 
ergyman who recommends 
moral things should be willing 
to recommend Soap: Iam 
told that_my commendation of 
(Bears? Soap has las opened fer it 


‘am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered. A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S.. 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 
plething ofts so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 


and a Soft Skin. 


eee 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. 


non-irritant chacaater, Redness, Ro ugh: 
a clear and bright appearance an 
maintained, an 


SAS 


With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PHA RS’ 
Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all Ge. begs authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
ness and Chappin 
a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
a good, healthful and attraction complexion ensured. 


SOA: P 


are prevented, and 


Its ey and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 


commend it as t 
economy is remar! 


—— luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 
‘ab 
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We mail Free to ali who send 10c poe — New 41 paged Descriptive Catalogue of age Music and 


Music Books (for Piano or Organ), 





latest P 


elegant 
Address, 





TOILET POWDER. 
he, Ly invisible, 

Yy impalpable, 
SPECIAL 7. adherent. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH F. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 V4 


9, RUE DE LA Paix, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


A PRILE 


iw this world. 
sure. 


0 





ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Chromos, all ‘embossed, 10c.; 11 pks. & 4-blade pearl- 
handle Knife,$l. EATON BROS., Northford, Ct. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- | 


ical Instruments, etc the very 
opular Vocal and icicmmontat Music, full sheet music size (114g x {Str in), printed on 
eavy paper, and cach piece guaranteed to be new and pretty. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 





.. Five Complete Pieces 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


o “Hysienical 
Preparations 
for 


s the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 
DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 


Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 


s 
& 





1144 Broadway, N. ¥. 


DBIZE. —50 Satin Chromos, with name, 10cts.; 3 packs 
and prize, 80c. Yate Pautine Co,, New Haven, Cu 




















Jotun Holdsworth, Chief Mate 


DRY GOODS FB™ NEW york 
rempay"asd LOWEST PRICES 


Promptly and 
earefully filled 
Illustrated Cata- 


Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. 
logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier | Of 25d 








Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 
FRESH BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I. 
tt ‘ 
I Say No” 
Or, The Love Letter Answered. 
Witkie Cottins, Author of 
White,” “The Moonstone,” 
60 cents; 


A Novel. By 
“The Woman in 
&c. 16mo, Cloth, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


The Miz Maze 


A Story. By Nine Authors. l6émo, Paper, 35 

cents. 
Ill. 
A Perilous Secret, 

A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

FV. 
Dissolving Views. 

A Novel. By Mrs. ANprew Lane. 16mo, Half 

Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. 


V. 
Good Stories, 
By Cuaries Reape. 


$1.00; 


Illustrated, 
Papet , 50 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, 


VI. 


Mothers in Council. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
VIL. 


Piccadilly, 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. BP) 
LAURENCE OxiPHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto, 
“Trene Maegillicuddy,” &. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 

VILL. 
Manners and Social Usages 

By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 

IX. 
The Entailed Hat ; 

Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GrorGE ALFRED TownsenD (“Gath”). 16mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


— $$ $< — 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 


20 cents, 


A Fair Maid. By F.W. Rostsson. 20 cents 


Lancelot Ward, M.-P. By Groner Tempus 


20 cents, 
Venus’s Doves. By Ina Asuworru TayLor 20 cts. 
Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Neepgee.. 

20 cents = 
“T Say N or, The Love Letter Answered By 
Winkie Contins. 20 cents. ; 
A Perilous Secret. By Cuarcas Reape. 20 ceuts. 
My Ducats aud My Daughter. 20 cents. 
Godfrey Helstone. By Grorotana M. Crark, 20 cts. 


A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farrrax Bygene. 20 cts. 


In the West Countrie. By May CromMe co. 


20 cents. 


. By W. Crarx Russet. 
20 cents 
The Way 
20 cents 


of the World. By D. Cugistrms Murray 


2 Hanenn & Buornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

C2 liauren’s Cavatogun mailed free on recetpt of 
Ten Cents in stanvps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
( \ ENTLEMEN’S HAT-BANDS, any colored 
¥ satin, painted to order, flowers and initials, $1.00. 
MISS H. CURTIS, Callicoon Depot, N. 3 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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THE GOSSIPS. 


FACETIZ. 

Wuen littie Bess came home to Albany last fall, 
after a long summer away from the city, she was sur- 
prised to see what a work of demolition had gone on 
at the head of State Street during her absence. The 
old Capitol had been entirely torn down. Bess looked 
about curiously for a moment or two, and then ex- 
claimed, “Why, Albany looks as though it had lost 
one of ite front teeth.” 


Over the area railing: “‘Sure and if the mistress 
only commits, | won't hesitate an instance about going 
with you.” : 

* And so you are going to town to buy a pair of 
loves for Easter-Sunday ?” asked grandmamma of 
ittle Agnes, 


te grandmamma; I's going to buy them for my- 
self.” 











ELL Ga i i 
STMT NY 


A young lady, calling with some sewing for a young 
woman, asked at the door if it would be convenient for 
her to see Pheebe and leave some directions in person. 
A little brother of the sewing-woman soon presented 
himself with the following amusing request: “* Mam- 
ma wants for to know if you won't for to please for to 
excuse Phoebe.” 


When is a man not a man ?—When he’s hail. 


ntententiiiamenen 

An old lady was cutting her bread very carefully, 
looking at the loaf rather vainglorionsly every time 
she cut off a slice. Some one asked her if there was 
anything the matter with it—hairs or anything. “Oh 
no,” she said, * but periete reads, ‘ Thou shalt not mar 
the corners of thy bread,’ an’ I mean to go accordin’ to 
Scripter in everything ‘t I can, little or gret, when I 
know ;” and she kept right on with her bread, innocent 
of the comical mistake she had made in reading the lat- 
ter half of Leviticus, xix. 27. 


Meee Uf Uf 
hija Hy BLY) 1g 
MT] Wt Mf UT ; 















































THE REASON I FAILED TO HEAR THE SERMON. 


Ata coasting party one evening last winter in Bever- 
wyck a young gentleman volunteered the information 
that the only way to get along without difficulty was 
to get a good impetuous at the start. 


Ll Ti aC ll 

Mrs. N——, who had been for some time in deep 
mourning, decided on Christmas-day to lighten her 
dress by some white rnching in neck and sieeves. A 
number of her grandchildren dined with her, and little 
Irene was the first to notice the change in her appear- 
ance by exclaiming, “ Why, grandma, you've house- 
cleaned your dress.” 








What part of a mended wagon might be credited to 
the man in the moon ?—The neap tied. 


PORTIS Sti ean soe 

Little Willie was fond of throwing stones at the 
paseing school-boys and then taking refuge behind 
the hall door. One day he did not get away so easily, 
and faring pretty badly, he burst into his aunt's pre- 
sence with the tears running down his cheeks, and 
sobbed out in great wrath, I just wish I was a angel 
*way up high, where the policeman couldn't catch me, 
with my pocket full of rocks; if 1 wouldn't give it to 
them boys!” 
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“ PETAH, LOOK A’ DE POOTY TINGS IN DIS HUAH WINDER. 


A W(HOLE) DISAPPEARANCE. 


AIN'T DEY MIGHTY SWEET?” 


“MOSES AN’ DE PROPHETS! HOW DAT CHILE HAS SHRUMPT UP! 


DOUGH I HEAH HIS SCREECHIN’ PROW'FULLY!” 


Mus’ BE NE’s SUl-STRUCK, 











